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EDITORIAL 


Qe again we have to draw attention to the enterprise of La 


Revue Réformée in making Reformation classics available in 
modern French. The latest issue to reach us—No. 2 of Vol. VIII, 
1957—consists of a modern French adaptation, by Pierre Courthial, 
of Calvin’s Bréve Instruction Chrétienne, a summary of the 
Institutio, composed at Geneva during the winter 1536-7. This 
little work was later replaced by Calvin’s Catéchisme of 1542, but 
it retains a value of its own. “Its conceal the nobility of its 


style, the remarkable penetration of its thought, the lofty tone of 


the practical directives included in each paragraph, make it, in our 
view, today as formerly, a work of notable worth for evangelization 
and confirmation of faith.’”” So writes Pasteur Pierre Marcel in a 
short foreword ; his witness is true. 


N a lecture on “Recent Discoveries in Jordan” given to the an- 


nual meeting of the Palestine Exploration Fund on July 11, Mr. 
Gerald Lankester Harding, until recently Director of the Jordan- 
ian Department of Antiquities, gave details of the discoveries made 
in Cave XI at Qumran (a little way north of Cave I), early in 1956. 
These included some “truly magnificent pieces of scrolls”, the best 
in condition since the discoveries in Cave I, although they were 
not stored in jars. Among them were a very beautiful small scroll 
of part of Leviticus in proto-Hebrew script, a very fine, tightly 
rolled scroll of the Book of Psalms (the bottom quarter of which 
is missing), many large pieces of the “Apocalypse of the New 
Jerusalem” (fragments of which have been found in other caves 
in the vicinity), and an Aramaic Targum of Job. This last docu- 
ment is described as the earliest written Targum hitherto known ; 
that it should be a Targum of Job is the more interesting in that 
we have independent testimony from the Talmudic tractate Shab- 


* * * + * 
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bath (115 a) to the existence of a written Targum of this book in 
the first century A.D., which the great Gamaliel ordered to be built 
into the Temple walls (presumably not later than a.D. 63, the year 
when Herod’s Temple was finally completed). We remember, too, 
the additional note at the end of the Septuagint version of Job 
which is said to be “translated from the Syrian book’’—probably 
an Aramaic Targum. From other sources we learn of further good 
scrolls found in this cave—two copies of the Book of Daniel, for 
example, in almost complete condition. These, when published, 
will be a welcome addition to the seven fragmentary manuscripts 
of this book already found in Caves I, IV and VI. Daniel evi- 
dently played an influential part in the thinking of the Qumran 
community, and further study of the Qumran texts may well throw 
light on passages in this book which have hitherto remained 
obscure, as well as on critical problems associated with its study. 

NEW theory regarding the identity of the Teacher of Righteous- 

ness in the Qumran texts has recently been propounded over 
the B.B.C. and in other public lectures by two Oxford scholars— 
Professor G. R. Driver and Dr. Cecil Roth. According to them, 
the Teacher was Menahem, son of the insurgent Judas of Galilee, 
who tried to seize supreme power in Jerusalem shortly after the 
revolt against Rome in A.D. 66 but was killed by the followers of 
Eleazar, captain of the temple, who had taken the lead in throwing 
off Roman allegiance. To our mind, the theory is beset by in- 
superable difficulties. But it is gratifying to see a scholar of Pro- 
fessor Driver’s eminence so ready to revise his former views in the 
light of fresh information. When the Scrolls were first discovered, 
he was disposed to date them several centuries later than the period 
of the first Jewish revolt. It is not so long since an American 
writer on the Scrolls charged Professor Driver with taking up the 
attitude: ‘“‘My mind is made up; please do not confuse me with 
facts’. Anyone who knew anything about Professor Driver would 
realize how ludicrously inapplicable such a charge was; now his 
willingness to change his mind is publicly demonstrated. Perhaps 
one day he will move back a further century ; who can say ? 

* * * * 


; Poressor STONEHOUSE’S collection of New Testament essays, 

Paul before the Areopagus, which was reviewed in the last 
number of the QUARTERLY, has been published in this country by 
the Tyndale Press at 15s. We are delighted that it will thus be 
readily accessible to British readers. 


* 
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THE TEXT OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 
Some Current Questions 


by J. NEVILLE BIRDSALL 


Ts paper was read at Tyndale House, Cambridge, in july, 1956, 

to a New Testament Study Group convened by the Tyndale 
Fellowship for Biblical Research, which was considering various 
aspects of the study of St. John’s Gospel. Mr. Birdsall, who is on 
the staff of the Department of Theology at Leeds University, has 
for a number of years devoted special attention to the textual 
criticism of the New Testament. One product of his studies is the 
article on “The Text of the Gospels in Photius” which appeared in 
the JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES for 1956 (pp. 42 ff., 190 
ff.). Since the present paper was written, a fresh piece of valuable 
evidence for the text of the Fourth Gospel has become available 
in Papyrus Bodmer Ii (P 66), recently edited by Professor Victor 
Martin and published by the Swiss Bibliotheca Bodmeriana. The 
papyrus, which is dated c. A.D. 200, has preserved most of John 
1-14 in an Alexandrian text-type. 


I 


Js C. H. Dodd’s inaugural lecture as Norris-Hulse Professor, en- 

titled The Present Task in New Testament Studies (1936), it is 
suggested that in each generation a different topic within the sphere 
of New Testament attracts the attention and demands the research 
of scholars: each generation finds a fresh task lying to its hand, 
and for our generation, Dodd makes plain, the task is that of 
elucidating and formulating the theology of the New Testament. 
The day of the “‘text-critical’’ generation is already fifty years 
away; and that task is done, as nearly as matters for the other 
investigations indicated by Dodd. To the task of New Testament 
theology, which the studies of Dodd have so greatly illuminated, 
the attention and research of this generation have indeed been 
directed ; and with the assumption that textual criticism has done 
its work, that task is now left—like other duties within the King- 
dom of God—for those “‘to whom it is given to bear it’’. 

It does not need to be emphasized that Dodd is free from the 
more facile understanding of the completion of the text-critics’ 
task. He writes: “It may be that textual criticism will prove to 
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have entered upon another great age when the remarkable dis- 
coveries of the last two or three decades have been fully assimi- 
lated. But for the present’”’, New Testament study “‘is still based 
on the text of Westcott and Hort’’. It is to be feared that the latter 
sentence, without the proviso of the former, represents the attitude 
of too many exponents of Biblical theology. Yet the task of textual 
criticism is far from done. The work of the great pioneers, West- 
cott and Hort, while it is justly to be admired, and by its greatness 
overshadows us still, is not the last word; and it seems nowadays 
the wildest petitio principii to call their text The New Testament in 
the Original Greek. Enough has been done since their day to 
discredit Codex Vaticanus and to move it (in the opinion of some, 
only slightly) from the high eminence which they accorded it; and 
to enhance in some respects the reputation of Codex Bezae. These 
are but the dives of greater things which do not yet appear ; for 
at present we seem to be in an impasse, not knowing how to go 
beyond these fourth-century texts, how to assess the earlier evi- 
dence which now lies at our disposal, or how to penetrate to earlier 
strata. I hope in this summary of recent textual work (limited 
though it is to the Fourth Gospel by reason of our theme) to in- 
dicate the new materials and to glimpse some possible ways out 
of this impasse into a more hopeful scheme of investigation. 


The text-critical comments in the recent works of Dodd, Bult- 
mann and Barrett illustrate the present unwillingness to abide by 
the Hortian or Sodenian texts, and the tendency to fall back upon 
an eclectic text in which readings from the major textual families 
will find a place, having been isolated as probably original on a 
priori grounds. Dodd’s work’ is not a commentary, and his dis- 
cussion of variants is limited by the object of his investigations. He 
makes some ten references to textual matters, and some of his 
notes are very illuminating in this field; the note on John 5: 39 
(p. 329, n. 1) is especially valuable. It is interesting to note that 
in several cases he approves on exegetical grounds such “‘non- 
Alexandrian”’ readings as 3: 13, add. 6 dv iv ovipavés; 8: 34, om. 
14: 7, el EyvaoKarré we kal Tov tratépa you How- 
ever, textual judgment on grounds of exegesis is not always a safe 
guide ; and it is surprising to read Dodd’s judgment on the crux 
at 10: 29 where the banal reading of the majority of manuscripts, 
6 os Sé5coxév travtoov totiv, is adopted, in the 
face of the well-established text-critical adage lectio difficilior 


1 The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge, 1953). 
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potior, on the grounds that it is “like 6: 37-40 in sense though not 
in form”’ and is “more widely if less weightily approved”. 

Bultmann’s work? is very different from Dodd’s in approach and 
in the conclusions reached; but on the textual points to which 
Dodd refers we often find Bultmann in his commentary reaching 
a similar decision. Of the four readings indicated above he adopts 
three (including the Byzantine variant at 10: 29), and though he 
will not accept the addition at 3: 13 he concedes that it is in har- 
mony with the thought of the source. He refers at length to other 
variants to which Dodd is obliged to give but cursory reference, 
e.g. the singular 5s . . . €yevv)6n at 1: 13, which he discusses fully, 
and rejects—Dodd simply notes that it is “poorly attested” (later 
we shall examine articles which challenge this assertion) and that 
its “insertion (!) is all too easily understood”. Since Bultmann’s 
work is a commentary, he examines in full all important variants 
which bear on exegesis, and his work, like Dodd’s, emphasizes both 
the value of exegesis as one criterion of judgment upon readings, 
and the limitations which arise where this discipline is the sole 
criterion, and where exegetical clarity and the dominant thought 
of the Evangelist, as elsewhere elucidated, are the keynotes of dis- 
cussion. There is always then the danger that the real problems 
of text will be obscured, and the hard but necessary decisions of 
textual criticism evaded (as at 10: 29). 

Barrett* does not seem to be motivated so much by exegetical 
considerations: he seeks perhaps rather to write with a pedagogic 
aim, and to teach, among many other valuable things, text-critical 
method. At least, his work is valuable in this respect: he explicit- 
ly notes that he has so far as possible confirmed every reading 
from facsimile or standard edition. It is, however, to be regretted 
that he does not, in his introductory chapter on “The Text”, pro- 
vide any discussion of the textual problems of the Gospel as a 
whole ; and his method, no less than that of the two great exegetes 
above noted, is eclectic. He takes more factors into account, but 
otherwise approaches each variant separately by the self-same 
route of judgment on the basis of other aspects of the Evangelist’s 
language, thought and style. ~ 

Thus we observe that these three noteworthy recent students of 
the Fourth Gospel have in common a characteristic indicative of 


2 Das Evangelium des Johannes erklart (Meyer-Kommentar, Gottingen, 
1950). 


3 The Gospel according to St. John (London, 1955). 
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the present dilemma in textual studies to which we have already 
made reference. Whatever text is adopted as a basis of comment, 
no wholehearted confidence is reposed in it. The lines of Westcott 
and Hort, or of Von Soden, are allowed to stand in a general sense, 
but in any particular case the critic is free to judge on grounds of 
intrinsic probability. We can infer from this situation that, for 
the time being, the analysis of the manuscript evidence into fami- 
lies and clans, and the determination of the locality and age of 
these by comparison with patristic citation, appear to be unable 
to take us to the very original, but only part of the way. Only 
the third criterion of Hort is any longer available for our judgment. 
and any text approaching the original will be a text determined on 
eclectic principles by choice based on other factors. This approach 
is advocated at present by notable exponents of the art and science 
of textual criticism: a noteworthy article by G. D. Kilpatrick on 
“Western Text and Original Text in the Gospels and Acts’”* sets 
out in typical clarity and thoroughness a number of criteria whereby 
the original may be elucidated. These include judgments based on 
the author’s habitual style or linguistic usage, on parallel passages 
(when dealing with synoptic variants), on liturgical usage of Gos- 
pels, on Aramaic sources, on palaeography, on theological motiva- 
tion discernible behind variants, and others. An attempt at the 
application of such methods is to be found in the 1946 Schweich 
Lectures of Dr. Gunther Zuntz entitled The Text of the Epistles 
(London, 1953). Apparently, we are counselled to assume that 
right early the original text was rent piecemeal and carried as it 
were to the ends of the earth, whither the textual critic, like lament- 
ing Isis, must seek it by his skill—a piece preserved in this text 
and a piece in that, and perhaps one or two parts to be refurnished 
by the neglected art of conjectural emendation. 


If we concede this point, and seek the original text by this 
method, there are notable books available among recently pub- 
lished works to provide us with help. The commentaries and 
studies are already referred to can guide us by precept and 
example ; and time fails us to review at length other works which 
we name briefly. Matthew Black’s justly praised An Aramaic 
Approach to the Gospels and Acts, now in its second edition (Ox- 
ford, 1954), provides help from that linguistic angle, and contains 
a valuable chapter on ‘Aramaic as a Source of Variant Readings”. 


*J.T.S. 44 (1943), pp. 24-36; cf. “Western Text and Original Text in the 
Epistles”, J.7.S. 45 (1944), pp. 60-65. 
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Erich Fascher’s Textgeschichte als hermeneutische Problem (Halle, 
1953), amasses a large number of instances throughout the Greek 
New Testament where theological causes can be discerned behind 
variants ; he devotes twelve pages to the Fourth Gospel, including 
a summary of Bultmann’s textual notes. Heinrich Joseph Vogels, 
the veteran student of the Latin and Syriac textual traditions, pro- 
vides in the second edition of his Handbuch der Textkritik des 
Neuen Testaments (Bonn, 1955), one of the most valuable intro- 
ductions to the subject, especially noteworthy for its concrete ex- 
amples of all types of variants and of induction from textual 
evidence, given in great profusion. C. S. C. Williams, the Oxford 
scholar, in the various books® and new editions* appearing over 
his name provides much useful material on many of these topics 
and aspects of textual study 


Il 

Yet, important though the work of Kilpatrick and the rest is, 
and although for the present we must utilize these diverse criteria 
and establish a text by an eclectic method, it is impossible to stifle 
the hope that, at some future time, we shall find our methods and 
our resultant text justified by manuscript discoveries and by the 
classical methods of induction from conflation and patristic evi- 
dence which Hort exemplified so brilliantly in his work. Such a 
hope is vigorously expressed by K. W. Clark in his contribution 
to the Festschrift presented to C. H. Dodd.’ I intend to glance 
now at some methods by which other textual scholars are attempt- 
ing to get behind the conflicting evidence to an earlier stratum than 
we at present possess. 

Firstly, the search for the Diatessaron of Tatian still goes on. 
It*is a search which has led its pursuers through fields ranging 
from Old High German to Persian and Middle Sogdian. Since 
Ciasca’s edition of an Arabic version of the Gospel Harmony in 
1888, the work has progressed steadily and with ever increasing 
accuracy ; and it would appear that great steps forward have been 


5 Alterations to the Text of the Synoptic Gospels and Acts (Oxford, 1951). 


® A. Souter, The Text and Canon of the New Testament, second edition, 
revised by C. S. C. Williams (London, 1954); A. H. McNeile, An Intro- 
duction to the Study of the New Testament, second edition revised by 
Cc. S. C. Williams (Oxford, 1953); see especially pp. 373-453. 


7 W. D. Davies and D. Daube (ed.), The Background of the New Testa- 
ment and its Eschatology (Cambridge, 1956) ; see pp. 27-51, “The effect of 
recent textual criticism upon New Testament studies”, by K. W. Clark. 
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made, especially since the work of Daniel Plooij on the Dutch 
Gospel Harmonies. It is to be regretted that the average English 
reader hears little or nothing of these studies (the work of C. S. C. 
Williams constitutes an exception in this), and that here as at so 
many points the standard summary is in German—Curt Peters, Das 
Diatessaron Tatians (Rome, 1939); for there can be little doubt 
that, if we can attain to the text of Tatian’s work, we shall possess 
a valuable tool. There is room for legitimate doubt how far the 
Gospel text was influenced by a dominant harmonistic text—though 
a leading Diatessaronforscher such as Vogels suggests that for a 
reading to be Tatian’s is enough to demand that we avoid it! — 
but there can be no doubt that Tatian’s text is a second-century 
text, and if his harmony be recovered, we shall possess a cross- 
check upon the evidence of second-century papyri and patristic 
citations, which at present defeat elucidation. 

In the second place, the analyses of the Gospel text of the 
Chester Beatty papyri and other witnesses by Tedfilo Ayuso Mara- 
zuela* (and more recently by H. W. Huston®) cast new light on 
the situation. Ayuso examines the so-called Caesarean text, and 
demonstrates that many of the weaker witnesses to that text are 
in fact distinct in text from it. He therefore postulates a “‘pre- 
Caesarean’”’ text—found in fam. 1, fam. 13, and the Chester Beatty 
papyrus among others, and also in the versions in certain Coptic 
dialects, notably Fayyumic and Subakhmimic—which was the 
“raw material” out of which the recensional Caesarean text (i.e. 
that of Origen, Eusebius and the Koridethi codex) was created. 
Whereas Huston demurs to the word “‘pre-Caesarean’’, his statis- 
tical analyses of readings in the Chester Beatty codex emphasize 
the implications of Ayuso’s conclusions, namely, that our present 
categories do not correspond to the textual pattern of third-century 
witnesses, but derive from a later time when learned recension had 
played its part. Such studies enable us, in John as elsewhere, to 
look at our earliest evidence and to assess it without unconscious 
prejudice. 

A third approach to a more primitive text has been suggested by 
the Dominican scholar M. E. Boismard, who takes very seriously 
the evidence provided in patristic citations even where there is 
little manuscript support. In five notable articles in the Revue 
Biblique, Professor Boismard indicates how often the Fathers ap- 


8“; Testo cesariense o precesariense?” Biblica 16 (1935), pp. 369-415. 
® J.B.L. 74 (1955), pp. 262-271. 
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pear to conserve a text of which few traces are left in the Greek 
sources at our disposal. This text—studied in the Fourth Gospel 
by Boismard—is shorter, more concise and succinct in style and 
many ways preferable to the Neutral text which, as he puts it, is 
canonized in our critical editions. He demonstrates this thesis in 
a variety of ways. In 1948, in the article “A propos de Jean 5: 
39—Essai de critique textuelle’’, he dealt at great length and in 
profound detail with a triple textual tradition, practically un- 
noticed by the editors in this Verse. The indications in this article 
of the importance of patristic citation were made explicit by the 
article “Critique textuelle et citations patristiques (1950), which 
outlines the thesis that “there exists a textual tradition in the 
Fathers different from the tradition in the mesascripts and almost 
completely unknown in the latter’, and illustrates this by variants 
at John 14: 2; 12: 32; 14: 23; 17: 5; 7: 21; 1:13. A 
third article, ‘“‘Lectio Brevior, Potior’’ (1951), presents the obser- 
vations that the manuscript tradition bears traces of a concise re- 
cension, which has been largely replaced by one expanded in the 
interests of exegesis, Codex Sinaiticus being a valuable witness for 
this concise text ; and that John Chrysostom among Greek Fathers, 
the Syriac Fathers, the versions in Syriac, Ethiopic and Old Latin, 
and the Diatessaron in its various forms, are particularly helpful 
for its demonstration. The article ““Dans le sein du Pére’’ (1952) 
deals with a little known variant of John 1: 18, where Boismard 
proposes to read as the original text: trootrote el 
ut) 6 povoyeviis. els TOV KOATTOV TOU Tratpds, Exelvos EENytioacro. 
This requires the translation of nyoUpo: as “lead, induct, intro- 
duce”, for which Boismard adduces a considerable amount of 
lexicographical evidence. Lastly, he sums up his theses and gives 
further examples in the article ‘“‘Problémes de critique textuelle 
concernant le quatri¢me Evangile’’ (1953). In addition to the posi- 
tions already indicated, he re-emphasizes that frequently one cur- 
rently accepted critical reading is in fact a conflation of two earlier 
readings ; and that this earlier tradition can be discovered only 
by an ample and careful use of the patristic and versional evidence. 
He deals with variants at John 19: 34; 11: 48-50; 13: 10; 
13: 24; and (at great length) 6: 22-24, with a glance at 6: 1. 
Apart from his acknowledged forerunner Friedrich B 


10“No one hath seen God at any time save the Only-begotten: He has — 
led us into the Father's bosom.” 

11 Evangelium secundum lohannem cum variae lectionis delectu (Leipzig, 
1902). 


" 
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Boismard is apparently pioneering in the elucidation of patristic 
citations: hitherto, while such citations have been considered valu- 
able for the dating and placing of text-types, no one has dared to 
take their differences from the manuscript tradition with equal 
seriousness to that with which manuscript variants are considered. 
These differences are usually attributed to the memory-citation 
common to the Fathers ; but Boismard rightly draws our attention 
to many instances in which Fathers widely separated in time and 
place, and versions equally diverse, concur in disagreement with 
the majority voice of the manuscripts. He rightly poses to us the 
question how this can be, if it does not derive from a manuscript 
tradition now lost. We may counter this by the question: How 
did this tradition disappear in manuscript so utterly ? When we 
find that even Photius, a ninth-century patriarch, agrees with Bois- 
mard’s readings in several instances, we are robbed of the Dio- 
cletianic persecution and its fires of Bibles as the explanation of 
this disappearance! My present opinion is that here we have a 
genuine problem, the answer to which may well take us some 
distance in our search for the earliest attainable text. But until 
others follow Boismard in his investigations, too little benefit will 
derive from his revolutionary proposals. It may be that we shall 
find the answer in an early method of exegesis or in some hitherto 
unsuspected influence of liturgy: until we know, Boismard’s 
hypothesis would appear extremely attractive. 


Textual criticism is not, however, a matter of theory-spinning 
but of induction from hard facts. In drawing to a close, I wish to 
give by way of interest and example some account of two recent 
studies of the reading in John 1: 13, os... éyevv6n.’* It has been 
considered by F. M. Braun in the Festschrift for M. Goguel 
(Aux sources de la tradition chrétienne) under its Latin form 
as title, “Qui Ex Deo Natus Est’; and, in connection with 
adjacent variants, by M. E. Boismard in the article above referred 
to (Revue Biblique, 1950). 

Braun gives an outline of the evidence, in which he seeks to 
establish that the singular reading, though lacking support from 
any Greek manuscript source, is strongly supported elsewhere and 
is of a respectable antiquity. Among Latin manuscripts it is read 


12“*Who was begotten” (referring to Christ) in place of the common read- 
ing “who were begotten” (referring to believers in Christ). 


vine 
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by Codex Veronensis and by the Toledo lectionary known as the 
Liber Comicus; and in the Curetonian Syriac a possible attesta- 
tion is to be found in that, whereas the antecedent of the relative 
clause is in the plural (‘ylyn), the verb is in the singular ger 
This was explained by Burkitt as a case of simple haplography, the 
letter w having been omitted from the end of the verb or from the 
beginning of verse 14. But the reading might be intentional and 
point to an earlier stage in Syriac Gospel tradition. (It is perhaps 
noteworthy, however, that Dr. A. Védébus, in his History of the 
Gospel Text in Syriac," has no reference to this verse.) Braun 
considers it feasible to accept the second possibility because of the 
definite knowledge of the singular reading evinced in the Epistle 
of the Eleven Apostles, a work now extant in Coptic and Ethiopic 
only, but whose origin was probably Syriac. A second-century 
date is probable for this work. However, no other Syriac sources 
are quoted for the reading ; and it appears to me the weakest point 
in Braun’s arguments. The Latin Fathers, Tertullian, Ambrose, 
Augustine and Sulpicius Severus, can be cited for the reading. and 
among the Greeks Hippolytus, Methodius, and Apollinaris of 
Laodicea. The Latin version of Irenaeus, too, attests the singular, 
and is supported in the Armenian where that is extant. Braun 
would add Justin Martyr and Ignatius of Antioch, though these 
seem very dubious cases. 


He then turns to assess the two readings on internal grounds, 
considering that the concurrence of Irenaeus, Tertullian and Codex 
Veronensis renders the singular worthy of serious consideration. 
The authority of manuscript tradition over against patristic cita- 
tion can, in his submission, be greatly exaggerated in view of 
thé’ two factors of error and recension (these are, however, surely 
at work in both). He considers that the originality of the reading 
tyevvt}6n is supported by the strophic arrangement of the prologue, 
the necessity of a logical connection between verse 14 and the pre- 
ceding verse, the difficulty of finding an adequate explanation of 
the aorist tense if the plural be correct, the pointlessly polemical 
tone of the plural reading, and the overshadowing of the Incarna- 
tion of the Word by the spiritual regeneration of the children of 
God if the plural be original. He agrees that the plural reading 
agrees with the thought of the Gospel as expressed in Ch. 3, for 
example; but argues that in the prologue this would yield an 
“evident accord” with the preceding words, and thus is a case of 


13 C.S.C.O. Subsidia, tome 3 (Louvain, 1951). 
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lectio facilior, whereas the singular tyevvfOn leaves the analogy 
of rebirth and the Incarnation to be inferred from the harmonic 
overtones of the verse (so to speak), and is thus a case of “‘hidden 
accord”. He is prepared, then, to accept the reading fyevvtOn 
as original, and considers this conclusion to be corroborated by 
the Ephesian connections of the primitive authors and the “West- 
ern” text-type which attest the tradition. He indicates also that 
there are other cases (e.g. the punctuation of John 7: 37 f.) where 
the correct text has been preserved by Latin manuscripts and the 
Greek Fathers, where the Greek manuscript tradition has gone 
clean contrary. 

Boismard in his study deals most cursorily with this variant, 
and attends more thoroughly to other variants in verses 12 and 13. 
He finds in the patristic evidence (to some extent corroborated in 
sporadic variants of the manuscripts) traces of a primordial two- 
fold tradition which is now conflated into one current text. He notes 
in verse 12 the omission of Tois tmotevouvow els TO avTOU 
in the Fathers Pamphilus, Origen, Athanasius, Epiphanius, Didy- 
mus of Alexandria, Cyril of Alexandria, Nonnus of Pannopolis, 
Chrysostom, Procopius of Gaza, Andreas of Crete; Augustine, 
Prosper of Aquitaine, Rufinus; Babai the Great, Philoxenus of 
Mabbug; and in the Venetian Diatessaron. He finds further var- 
iations pointing to this omission in Ethiopic manuscripts, and in 
Tertullian and other Latin authors. He claims on the basis of 
patristic citation to isolate three forms of verse 12: 

(1) Soo: EAaBov avtov avtois tEouciav Tikva 

(2) étriotevoay eis ESmxev avTois Eouciav Tikva 

(3) Text of critical editions. 

In verse 13, he emphasizes some uncertainties which surround 
the phrases ovx é€ aipatoov xtA. B and 17, supported by many 
Fathers, omit E and five minuscules, again 
supported by Fathers, omit ovx tk §€Arpatos capKdés. Here again, 
on the basis of evidence which he adduces in minutest detail, he 
isolates a number of shorter texts which he claims to have been 
conflated in the text which our critical editions attest as the earliest 
which we can attain to. He suggests that this variety arose when 
the Hebraistic “not from flesh and blood’’ was paraphrased as “‘not 
by the will of man’’. 

He accepts tyevv'\6n, as I have indicated, without much ado, as 
he finds it attested by the earliest patristic evidence, common to 
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both his postulated shorter texts ; and thus from verses 12 and 13 
he claims to isolate two textual forms, the first presumably 
Hebraistic in language, the second periphrastic or interpretative in 
terms more congenial to Greek thought forms and idiom: 

(1) étriotevoav els EScoxev atrrois EGouciav téxva Ge0U 
Ss ovK alparros Ex capKds GAA’ éx 

(2) dco: EAaBov avtéiv ESuxKev Eouciav téxva 

Our current text then is a conflation of the two. 

I find Braun’s simpler thesis more plausible: it seems to me that 
Boismard, especially in his treatment of verse 13, is not so well 
supported by his evidence, and is more in danger of concocting 
his own text. But at least the approach of these two scholars is 
instructive, and represents a serious attempt to strike behind the 
manuscript evidence into the traditions preceding the recensional 
activities which almost certainly crystallized the text-forms known 
to us in fourth-century uncials. It is interesting to note that Bois- 
mard’s procedure in particular can be described in terms germane 
to Hort’s: he eschews the conflate reading ; he uses without demur 
the evidence provided in the Fathers ; and when these means have 
taken him (and Braun) as far as possible, he utilizes every scholarly 
tool to determine intrinsic probability. On one point alone would 
there appear to be a difference: is Boismard’s judgment of readings 
always preceded by knowledge of documents?—for instance, can 
we utilize the readings of random Ethiopic manuscripts, or the 
Venetian Diatessaron, with such confidence as he appears to do, 
until we know with more certainty the history of those particular 
witnesses ? Neverless, here is a third way in which scholars are 
attempting to break the impasse and to establish with greater cer- 
tainty the original text of Scripture. 

While it is far from my intention to decry any discipline of the 
investigation of Scripture, I would fain see more scholars leaving 
realms more evident in grandeur and more alluring in fame to seek 
definable accuracy concerning that Word which we all exist to 
receive, expound and glorify ; and entering into the many inves- 
tigations and debates which await us as we seek to clarify the 
earthly appearance of the Verbum Domini quod manet in 
aeternum. 


University of Leeds. 


AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN QUEEN 
by G. H. LANG 


R. G. H, LANG, widely known and esteemed as a biblical ex- 

positor, has given more consideration than many have done to 
the claim that much ancient mythology, especially in the Near East, 
represents a distorted and corrupted reminiscence of religious truth 
known at an earlier period. This would accord with the teaching 
of Scripture—not only in Genesis but also in the New Testament, 
notably in Rom, |: 18 ff., where the charge is brought against man- 
kind that, knowing God, they did not choose to retain Him in their 
knowledge, but exchanged His truth for falsehood and fell into 
idolatry. In a series of papers on “The Bible and Mythology”, the 
first of which appeared in our pages as early as 1950, he has under- 
taken to show how some of those elements of pristine truths per- 
sisted, intermingled as they were with idolatrous beliefs and prac- 
tices. Here we present the second study in this series. 


i THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY of July, 1950, there appeared 

an article entitled ““An Ancient Egyptian Prayer’. That prayer 
was taken from the Egyptian Book of the Dead, dated from per- 
haps B.c. 2000. It was addressed by a scribe to the God of Right 
and Truth and was unique as revealing what measure of knowledge 
of the true God, and of His requirements, a heathen in a wicked, 
polytheistic land possessed long after the Flood and the dispersion 
of the nations. The article considered the bearing of this on such 
questions as the original acquaintance with truth that persisted after 
the Flood; the consequent moral responsibility of mankind God- 
ward, according to Romans 1: 18-32, with the darkening of the 
human mind through love of sin and rejection of light available ; 
yet the continuing possibility of one so benighted seeking and 
finding the true God by approaching Him humbly. 

It was my hope to have then continued this line of study, but 
circumstances have prevented. It will be profitable to take another 
steady look into that world of moral darkness by thinking of a 
celebrated Queen of Egypt. She was named Hatshepsut and lived 
about 1500 B.c., and thus a little before Moses. This lends im- 
mediate value to our study by picturing the background of the 
events narrated in Genesis 39 ff. and the rest of the Pentateuch, 
the period of Joseph, Moses, and the Exodus of Israel. 

This Queen was a woman of character, vigour, intellect, and the 
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artistic sense, as testified by buildings she erected. I found her 
temple at Dér el-Bahri well worth a long journey to see, though 
only its ruins remain. Its position, structure, and ornamentation 
show magnificence of conception and splendour in execution. Yet 
such admirable qualities have in themselves no moral power but 
may consist with the deepest degradation, of which painful fact 
there are many modern examples. The great Queen, as was then 
customary, was the wife of her own brother, against which social 
abomination no public sentiment existed. With such degraded 
example in the royal household it can be imagined how perverted 
and corrupt was social life in general. This explains why, when 
God brought Israel out of that land, He speedily gave drastic in- 
structions against all unnatural sexual relations, specifying a long 
list of such abominable unions practised in Egypt and Canaan, 
and denouncing capital punishment as the penalty (Lev. 18 and 
20). 

Some practices known in Egypt, though in themselves hurtful, 
could be tolerated and removed gradually, such as polygamy and 
and slavery ; but those in view were as a public cancer or gangrene 
and the severest surgery was demanded and could alone be bene- 
ficial. So terrible was the moral condition that in the judgment 
of God it demanded the utter extermination of the seven nations 
then inhabiting Canaan, which was solemnly explained to Israel, 
as in the chapters above cited. 


One of the most celebrated works of this great Queen was the 
erection at Karnak of two majestic obelisks. As to these she swore 
a mighty oath that they were completed i in only seven months after 
the order for them had been given. In her very informative book 
Egyptian Temples (p. 70), Margaret A. Murray (Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College, London), wrote: ““The 
Queen appears to have realized that even for Egyptian quarry-men, 
stone-masons, and architects, it was a remarkable feat, for she 
records the fact on her inscription on the obelisks’”. How re- 
markable a feat it was is shown by facts. Aswan is the most south- 
erly town of Egypt, beyond which stretch the vast Nubian deserts. 
Nearby, at Syene, are red granite quarries where such obelisks 
were quarried. The visitor still sees there a monolith lying where 
it was split off from the side of the hill. I estimated its length as 
about 80 feet, its breadth as some 8 feet at the base. Along the 
hill are seen the series of grooves cut so as to take the wood plugs, 
which, being kept wet, swelled until the rock split and the mighty 
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mass fell away. In this instance, when detached a long flaw showed 
that the vast block would not stand the strain of being transported 
and erected, so there it still lies. 


These obelisks were monoliths, that is, one single stone. One 
such stands on the Thames Embankment in London, but it is not 
the size of those Hatshepsut erected. These were almost 100 feet 
(97 ft. 6 in.) in height and about 10 feet square at the base. They 
may weigh 250 tons each. Having been first cut out of the moun- 
tain, this vast and weighty stone had to be hauled on rollers some 
distance to the edge of the Nile, then lifted on to timber floats and 
secured. It had then to be steered some 130 miles down the river 
—no small feat in navigation; then successfully moored to the 
shore, and again hauled the considerable distance over the slightly 
ascending land to the temple. Here the carvers had to cut in the 
granite the decorations and inscriptions, and, lastly, this mighty 
mass, prodigious in size and weight, was elevated to the vertical 
and secured on its base. Let the labour involved and the skill 
required be estimated, and the Queen’s boast is felt to be reason- 
able. Yet she had doubts whether she would be believed and so 
she attested the statement by oath. 7 


This was a little before Moses and the events narrated in his 
books. What now becomes of the infidel attack on his histories 
that, so far back as that, mankind was only slowly struggling up- 
ward from its degraded animal beginnings and emerging to human 
intelligence ? It is one of the most preposterous falsehoods ever 
foisted by Satan upon credulous man, all too ready to be beguiled 
by the conceit that he is ascending, and not fallen and falling as 
the Bible teaches. Archaeology has now carried back our know- 
ledge far before the date of Hatshepsut, and reveals man as having 
always been, like his ancient monuments now are, noble, if marred 
and decaying. 


Endless testimony to this is available. In the catalogue (1925) 
of the Principal Monuments Exhibited in the Egyptian Museum, 
Cairo, Exhibit 140 (p. 5) is described as a ‘‘Wooden statue, of 
life-like appearance, known as the ‘Sheikh-el-Beled’ or ‘chief man 
of the village’, the workmen who found it having been struck by 
its resemblance to the head-man of the village of Sakkara. It 
belongs to the [Vth dynasty.” There is a replica in the British 
Museum. Of life-like appearance it truly is. There is life in the 
eye, pride in the countenance, resolution in the poise, aggressive- 
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ness in the stride—it is easy to picture this domineering man ad- 
vancing to meet an Opponent, determined to get his way. 

Dynasty IV was a thousand years or more before Hatshepsut, 
so that in stone carving and wood carving, as builders, artists, 
jewellers, in the vast and in the detail, men of those early times 
were masters, able to conceive and to execute magnificent works. 
And their writings show that they were philosophers, mathematic- 
ians, astronomers. And yet with all this endowment of mind they 
were debased in morals, slaves to unnameable vices, perpetrators 
of the most ghastly cruelties, and not ashamed to parade their de- 
gradation upon the temples, palaces, and monuments which exhibit 
at once their greatness and their baseness. Queen Hatshepsut was - 
a heathen. | 


Let us look deeper than her intellect into her heart. Her in- 
scription mentioned enables this. It reads as follows, as given by 
Margaret — “The full form of the great royal oath is worth 
nothing . 

I sat in : the palace, I remembered him who made me, my heart led 
me to make for him two great obelisks, whose points mingled with 
the sky, in the splendid colonnade between the two great pylons of 
the King Tehutmes I. I swear as Ra loves me, as my father Amon 
favours me, as my nostrils are filled with satisfying life, as I wear 
the White Crown, as I appear in the Red Crown, as Horus and Seth 
have united for me their portions, as I rule this land like the son of 
Isis, as I have become strong like the son of Nut, as Ra sets in the 
evening Barque, as he rises in the morning Barque, as he joins his 
two Mothers in the divine Barque, as heaven abides, as that which 
he has made endures, as I shall be to eternity like a never-setting star, 
as I shall go down in the west like Atum, [so surely] these two great 
obelisks, which my Majesty has wrought with fine gold for my father 

on, are of one block of enduring granite without seam or joining. 
My Majesty exacted work thereon from the first ay of Mechir until 
the last of Mesore, making seven months of work.” 

Here writes a polytheist. She mentions nine sade or goddesses, 
Ra, Amon, Horus, Seth, Isis, Nut, the two Mothers, and Atum. 
It may be but a coincidence, but it reminds of Macaulay’s opening 
of the Lay of Horatius, of events a thousand years later than 
Hatshepsut, and in Italy: 

Lars Porsena of Clusium 
By the Nine Gods he swore 
That the great house of Tarquin 
Should suffer wrong no more. 
By the Nine Gods he swore it. . . 


1 Egyptian Temples, pp. 70 f. 
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Here, then, is a mind confused with polytheistic notions, but let 
it be observed how many ideas are expressed which are essential 
truths connected with the one true God: 3 

1. Her god is her father: “‘my father Amon’’. In Luke 3: 38 
we read of “‘Adam the son of God’’. The Queen was here claim- 
ing divine descent in a sense that was false, at which subject we 
may look in a later paper; but surely in the idea itself there 
sounded an echo of the origin of man by direct creative act of God. 

2. “My father Amon favours me.”” Man depends upon the 
favour of God, which is indeed a foundation and universal truth. 

3. “‘My nostrils are filled with satisfying life.’”” The monuments 
give pictures of gods breathing into the mouth of worshippers, so 
imparting supernatural vitality to mortals. This was the fact at 
man’s creation: ‘Jehovah Elohim formed man of the dust of the 
ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; and man 
became a living soul [person]” (Gen. 2: 7). This is a continual 
fact: “‘He Himself giveth to all life, and breath, and all things” 
(Acts 17: 25); and so Daniel reminded and warned Belshazzar 
of Babylon of “the God in whose hand thy breath is” (Dan. 5: 23). 
The very picture is given in John 20: 22, of the risen Lord and 
His servants: “‘He breathed on them and said, Receive ye spirit 
holy”. Hatshepsut had experienced that this life, imparted by 
divine inspiration, affords a satisfaction beyond merely natural life. 
How much fuller and richer is the life received from the risen Son 
of God! This truly is satisfying life, as the humble may and should 
experience by contact with his divine Lord. 

Many Christians in recent years have experienced supernatural 
visitations. It has been generally assumed that the origin of these 
was of God because accompanied by an accession of peace, joy, 
and zeal in the work of the Lord. But care is needed. Queen 
Hatshepsut must have gained tranquillity and joy or she could not 
have felt life to be satisfying, and she too became extraordinarily 
glad and diligent in the service of her god, a great fallen angel. 
From this it appears that the emotional test is not by itself suffi- 
cient to determine the source of supernatural experiences. 

4. “The White Crown . . . the Red Crown.’ The Book of the 
Dead gives the conceptions held during the period in which Hat- 
shepsut lived. Various “crowns” are mentioned. The feature they 
have in common is that they are the sign of victory and sovereignty, 
granted in resurrection as the reward of conflict and fidelity on 


2 (The white and red crowns were the crowns of Upper and Lower 
Egypt respectively. Ep.] 
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earth. Such is also the Biblical significance of the figure “‘crown’”’, 
as in | Cor. 9: 25; Rev. 2: 10; 3: 11; and in both these books 
the mortal who is to reign in the world beyond must have learned 
to reign in present supremacy over daily besetments: as Hatshepsut 
says, in the present tense, “‘I wear the White Crown . . . I rule this 
land . . . I have become strong.” 

5. “‘Heaven abides . . . that which Ra hath made endures.” 
The heavens and the earth are “‘made’’, are a creation; a denial 
of the error that matter is eternal. And they are permanent, not 
evanescent. 

6. “I shall be to eternity like a never-setting star.” About the 
same period Balaam, a sage from the East, used the same figure 
of a conquering sovereign: “‘There shall come forth a star out of 
Jacob, And a sceptre shall rise out of Israel” (Num. 24: 17). A 
thousand years later than the Queen an angel spoke to Daniel of 
the eternal reward of the righteous and valiant in this life, and 
used this same figure: “‘they that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as the stars for ever and ever” (Dan. 12: 3). The Lord from 
heaven gave the like promise to those who shall conquer in His 
battles in this age: “He that overcometh . . . I will give to him 
the morning star’ (Rev. 2: 26, 28). This is not to be read, “‘I will 
give to him to see the morning star’’ ; but the “star’’ itself is a gift 
to the victor, a possession, attribute, honour. This is how the term 
was understood in those ancient times in Egypt, as may be seen 
in The Book of the Dead (pp. 169, 185); the victor himself became 
as the morning star. 

The question arises how so many true ideas worked in the mind 
of a heathen woman, though misapplied. This is part of the larger 
question of how her people through the centuries were dominated 
by the expectation of a resurrection of the body and animated by 
the hope of being exalted after death to share in the life of the 
gods in an upper world. The details of this hope were elaborated 
in strange figures and earthly notions, but its essence was true. 
Whence was it derived if not from earlier divine revelations, 
granted to the race before false philosophies and degrading idola- 
tries corrupted men’s understanding and desires ? 

We have already quoted an Eastern seer of about the time of 
Hatshepsut, Balaam of Mesopotamia. In the same era another 
Eastern sage, Job, had expressed his confident expectation that, 
though his body should die, yet from his flesh he should see on 
earth a Kinsman-Redeemer, who is the Last (Job 19: 25-27; cf. 
Isa. 48: 12). And some centuries earlier than these Abraham 
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had an assured expectation that, though Isaac might be killed, yet 
God would raise him again to life (Heb. 11: 17-19). In a later 
study we may see that this conception existed in Sumeria from the 
earliest days after the Flood. : 

All this evidences a considerable knowledge of the true God and 
His far-reaching purposes, which implies an early revelation from 
His side. This is intimated in the God-given histories of our race. 
God personally spoke to Isaac and guaranteed the fulfilment of 
His covenant with Abraham “‘because that Abraham obeyed my 
voice, and kept my charge, my commandments, my statutes, and 
my laws” (Gen. 26: 2-5). There is no specific record of this 
divine instruction. of Abraham with regard to God’s command- 
ments, statutes, and laws; but it was evidently a necessity that 
the man who was chosen to stand for God amidst and against the 
prevalent apostasy and corruption should be informed about the 
requirements of the Holy God he was to represent and serve. Just 
at that time the monarch of that region, Hammurabi, issued his 
code of laws, and so did the true God lay down His laws. 

But this must have been the renewal, three centuries after the 
Flood, of instruction already given before the Flood ; otherwise 
how should Noah have known how so to live among the wicked 
that God could say, “‘thee have I seen righteous before Me’’? (Gen. 
7: 1). Similarly, four hundred years after Abraham His laws 
were repeated and enjoined by God through Moses and embodied 
in the Mosaic code. This is part of the justification of the Biblical 
condemnation of that ancient world ; for, in addition to light upon 
the Creator gained from His works in the created universe, man 
had this fuller knowledge of Him, and yet “knowing God, they 
glorified Him not as God, neither give thanks”’ for all His benefits, 
but “refused to have God in their knowledge’’ (Rom. 1: 18-32). 

Into such apostate hearts the god of this world infused Ais ideas 
and rebellious ways. At that time arose false philosophies con- 
cerning God, the universe, and man; and idolatry of the creature 
supplanted the worship of the Creator. This did not arise hap- 
hazard, but was the scheme of Satan to oust the living God. His 
ambition was to be “like the Most High” (Isa. 14: 14), and his 
scheme substituted himself in the room of God, and his fallen 
angels, his associates in rebellion, became the demon demi-gods 
of the polytheistic religions. The principle of sacrifices and offer- 
ings was incorporated into his system, but directed to him and his 
associated heavenly rulers. His triple law, that man should obey 
the lusts of his body, the desires of his eye, and live to glorify 
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himself, ousted the laws of God, and fostered human corruption. 


From this parallel of the Satanic kingdom to the kingdom of 
God there would follow naturally that evident commingling of the 
ancient truths and divinely ordained practices with the confusing 
and corrupting notions of men, which commingling did in fact exist 
in paganism. Truth could not be wholly eradicated, and there was 
ever the possibility that some individuals might follow some gleam 
of light falling across the darkness, such as that Egyptian scribe 
of whom our former article spoke, who addressed his prayer ser- 
iously to “the God of Right and Truth’, of whom he knew but 
little, but enough to long to be reconciled to Him. To such sincere 
longing that holy and gracious God did ever respond (Rom. 2: 6, 
7). And though in general, in those dark periods, He suffered 
those nations whom He had given up (Rom. 1: 24, 26, 28) to 
“walk in their own ways’’, yet He left not Himself without witness 
in natural providences (Acts 14: 16, 17), for He desired “that 
they should seek God, if haply they might feel after Him and find 
Him”’ in Whom in reality they lived and moved and had their very 
existence (Acts 17: 26-28). 

Moreover, on occasions He warned men by visitations of His 
holy wrath upon their sins, as by the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, cities placed at the centre of the nations, and by His 
exemplary dealings with Pharaoh and his mighty people. Later 
He sent arresting messages through such prophets as Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Daniel, and in the fulness of the seasons He sent 
worldwide the message of mercy and salvation by Jesus Christ, 
His Son incarnate. 


If is in this general situation that we must view such a heathen 
as Queen Hatshepsut, darkened indeed in her understanding, yet 
impelled by certain true conceptions though applied to false demon | 
gods. In his very illuminating book Religious Life in Ancient 
Egypt (p. 20), the celebrated archaeologist Sir Flinders Petrie writes 
as follows concerning the Queen’s oath as to the obelisks: 


The Spiritual Life 
In the XVIIIth dynasty direct inspiration is claimed by Hatshepsut: 
“I remembered him who fashioned me, my heart led me to make for 
him two obelisks. . . . I have done this from a loving heart for my 
father Amen. . . . I was wise by his excellent spirit. I did not forget 
anything of that which he executed. My Majesty knoweth that he is 
_ divine. I did it under his command, he it was who led me. I con- 
ceived not any works without his doing, he it was who gave me 
direction. I slept not because of his temple, I erred not from that 
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which he commanded, my heart was wise before my Father, I entered 
upon the affairs of his heart.” 

What an awful warning is this of the reality of intercourse with 
a demon-god, and of the intimacy man can reach with a fallen 
angel. What implicit confidence the Queen had in her god, what 
unreserved devotion she displayed! Amen was her “‘father’’, 
her creator who had fashioned her. She knew him to be divine. 
It was his excellent spirit that made her wise. Her public works 
were conceived through him, she did nothing but by his direction. 
It was he who commanded and led, and he it was who executed 
the works. It was hers not to forget anything, nor to err from his 
commandment. Her heart was wise before her father, and she 
entered into the affairs of his heart. And all was done out of love 
to her god, her father. 

How blessed when such unrestrained intimacy and devotion 
mark a man’s relationships with the living and true God. Nothing 
less is our duty, nothing less is our portion: all this is possible, our 
privilege, and our responsibility. 

All this was strikingly exemplified a thousand years later when’ 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon addressed his false god, the demon 
ruler of his city, as follows. Professor Sayce wrote: 

It is thus that Nebuchadnezzar addresses his god in the plenitude of 
his glory and power— 

To Merodach, my lord, I prayed; I began to him my petition ; the 
word of my heart sought him, and I said: “O prince that art from 
everlasting, lord of all that exists, for the king whom thou lovest, 
whom thou callest by name, as it seems good unto thee thou guidest 
his name aright, thou watchest over him in the path of righteousness ! 
I, the prince who obeys thee, am the work of thy hands; thou hast 
created me, and hast intrusted to me the sovereignty over multitudes 
of men, according to thy goodness, O lord, which thou hast made to 
pass over them all. Let me love thy supreme lordship, let the fear 
of thy divinity exist in my heart, and give what seemeth good unto 
thee, since thou maintainest my life."” Then he, the firstborn, the 
glorious, the leader of the gods, Merodach, the prince, heard my 
prayer and accepted my petition. 

Here one of the most massive personalities that ever trod the © 
earth attributes to a fallen angel the essential characteristics and 
activities of the true God, and renders to this deceiving spirit the 
love, devotion, and obedience rightly due to Deity. This argues 
again that true conceptions concerning God had survived for two 
thousand years after the Flood, but were wrongly applied. It 


1A. H. Sayce, The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia (1903), 
p. 323. 
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argues also that there was reality in this intercourse with demon 
gods, for so exceptionally capable a man as this was not one to be 
perpetually deluded. 

Into the experience of this majestic heathen monarch the Most 
High forcibly obtruded Himself and His claims by startling dreams, 
attested interpretations, with mighty signs, such as the fiery fur- 
nace. To him was given an arresting vision, a solemn warning of 
impending judgment at the hands of the higher powers of heaven, 
and an appeal to turn from his sins. A respite of a whole year 
was granted, to no purpose: then the blow fell and the proud 
emperor suddenly went mad. He was the subject of a new birth, 
but into the lower kingdom of the beasts (Dan. 4: 16). After 
seven years he accepted the discipline, humbled himself before the 
true God, of whom he knew but whom he had defied, and was 
restored to sanity and royalty. He then rendered to the Most High 
God the honour and service of his heart, and his last recorded 
words are: ‘‘Now I, Nebuchadnezzar, praise and extol and honour 
the King of the heavens; for all His works are truth, and His 
ways justice; and those that walk in pride He is able to abase”’ 
(Dan. 4: 37). 

Such dealings of God with heathen kings were not limited to 
Nebuchadnezzar. He had spoken thus to the Philistine Ahimelech, 
and had saved him from unwitting sin (Gen, 20). He had over- 
whelmed the king of Sodom, and later Pharaoh of Egypt. He 
dealt in judgment with Belshazzar, grandson of Nebuchadnezzar, 
because he was wilfully disregarding the lesson taught to his grand- 
father, of which he knew. He shortly commissioned Cyrus of 
Persia ta rebuild His temple at Jerusalem. 

Such dealings with monarchs gave knowledge, warning, and 
opportunity to their peoples, especially when they issued royal 
proclamations on the subject, displaying both the grace and justice 
of the true God. “Behold, then, the goodness and severity of God”, 
even as He cried aloud to men of old, and still cries to us, “to- 
ward thee God’s goodness, if thou continue in His goodness: 
otherwise thou also shalt be cut off’’ (Rom. 11: 22, 23). 


Shortly after Hatshepsut’s day God gave instructions for the 
preparing of a house in which He would dwell among His people 
Israel. It is deeply instructive tc note the similarities of the Taber- 
nacle and the Egyptian temples, and yet more important to observe 
the contrasts. We cannot pursue this theme, but may notice how 
Moses also was not left to any skill or device of his own, but was 
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wholly dependent upon Jehovah for wisdom and knowledge, and 
was neither to forget any detail, nor add anything to the divine 
pattern showed to him in the Mount (Ex. 25: 40). The actual 
artificers also received a special enduement for their work, being 

“filled with the Spirit of God, in wisdom, in understanding, in 
knowledge, and in all manner of workmanship, and to devise skil- 
ful works” (Ex. 35: 30-35). In Hebrews 8 this duty of conformity 
to the heavenly pattern is heavily emphasized for our guidance 
in the work of God. 

Five centuries later another great monarch, David, had similar 
intercourse with Jehovah, his God, regarding a superb temple that 
was to be built for His honour. To Solomon, his son, who was to 
be actual builder, David gave the pattern of the vast structure and 
all its details, and said: ‘‘All this have I been made to understand 
in writing from the hand of Jehovah, even all the works of this 
pattern”’ (1 Chron. 28: 11-19). 

A thousand years passed, and the Master Workman of the whole 
universe, the Son of God, appeared on earth as man, to perfect 
the will of the Father, and in particular to build a spiritual house, 
composed of living stones, that is, regenerated men and women. 
This house is to be the heavenly and eternal building of God. John 
the apostle watched Him at the Father’s work, and was divinely 
illuminated as to His person and service. He heard the Lord 
Himself describe His own intimacy with the Father and entire 
dependence upon Him: “I can of myself do nothing: as I hear I 
judge: and my judgment is righteous; because I seek not mine 
own will, but the will of Him that sent me’’; for “the Son can 
do nothing of himself, but what He seeth the Father doing: for 
what things soever He doeth, these the Son also doeth in like 
manner’’ (John 5: 30, 19). The active principle of His life was 
that He must be engaged ‘“‘in the things of my Father” (Luke 2: 
49). The vital food of His soul was “‘to do the will of Him that 
sent me, and to accomplish His work” (John 4: 34). And all His 
unreserved dedication to the Father, even unto the death of the 
cross, was the expression of His affection for God, even as He 


said: “that the world may know that I love the Father, and as _ 


the Father gave me commandment, even so I do. Arise, let us go 
hence’’—to Gethsemane and Calvary! (John 14: 31). 
Hatshepsut’s love offerings to her god, her temple and obelisks, 
were indeed notable; but the house which David and Solomon 
erected, said David, “‘must be exceeding magnifical, of fame and of 
glory throughout all countries” (1 Chron. 22: 5). But this earthly 
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building has no greatness or glory as compared with the heavenly 
house, or city, which Christ is building; for this shall shine with 
no less splendour than the very glory of God Himself (Rev. 21: 
11). Because to the members of this heavenly company, the church 
of the firstborn ones, who are enrolled in heaven (Heb. 12: 23), 
it is written that “‘ye should walk worthily of God, who called you 
into His own kingdom and glory’’, even “to the obtaining of the 
glory of our Lord Jesus Christ” (1 Thess. 2: 12; 2 Thess. 2: 14). 

It is to co-operation with Him in this noblest of all divine enter- 
prises that the followers of Christ are called. This is our privilege, 
the service of Christ in and for His church. For this grand end 
no gifts, labour, devotion can be deemed excessive. It should be 
an all-consuming passion. But all must be offered and rendered 
out of sincere personal affection to the Lord, for only love is ac- 
ceptable to God who is love (1 Cor. 13: 1-3); amd true love knows 
no reserves. 


Hatshepsut’s wholehearted devotion to the affairs of her false 
god puts to shame all Laodicean lukewarmness towards our God 
of truth and right. The Lord grant that our look into her heart 
and at her works may impel us to a yet fuller dedication of heart 
and life to Christ our Lord. Then will He fill us with His Spirit, 
_ thereby unite us with His life, infuse into us His wisdom and 
energy, and fire us with unquenchable enthusiasm for His cause ; 
nor shall our labour have but transient beauty and value, but shall 
abide for ever in His everlasting kingdom and to His joy and glory. 
And as men went, and still go, to admire the works of Hatshepsut, 
so in Christ’s coming day shall ‘“‘He come to be glorified in His 
saints, and to be marvelled at in all them that believed” (2 Thess 
1: 1-12). | 


Wimborne, Dorset. 
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F. W. ROBERTSON (1863-1863); 


“A Thinker in the Pulpit 
by E. D, MACKERNESS 


Kay agg ate of Brighton” would probably be classed as an 

Evangelical in the more general sense, rather than as Reformed 
in the stricter sense. But many of our readers will certainly find 
interest in this study of him from a fresh viewpoint, in which his 
work is assessed in literary rather than theological terms. The 
following pages represent one of a series of studies of English 
preachers by Dr. E. D. Mackerness, Lecturer in ena Literature 
in the University of Sheffield. 


“Where's your logic ? Where’s your theology ? 
Is it, or is it not, neology ?” 
OBERTSON’S sermons present the reader with a minor biblio- 
graphical problem. The five volumes in which they originally 
appeared were not given extensive editorial scrutiny when deliv- 
ered to the press; and in the “Everyman’”’ edition (in three 
volumes) the text was produced with practically no alteration. But 
even in their final form many of the sermons have the appearance 
of being elaborate notes rather than carefully constructed sequences 
of oratorical prose. Indeed, Robertson himself gives us to under- 
stand that the sermons as we have them were for the most part 
put together after delivery—under conditions which he found tire- 
some in the extreme. And Stopford Brooke confirms that after 
Robertson had settled in Brighton in 1847 his sermons “‘were writ- 
’ ten out for a friend from memory, the evening of the day on which 
they were delivered. Everyone knows’’, he goes on, ““how irksome 
it is to recall, in cold blood, what has been brought out by the 
presence of numbers .. .”” 

From this one would be inclined to assume that the wonderful 
effect which “Robertson of Brighton’’ is known to have exerted 
would be mainly dependent on the dynamic quality of his oral 
style, and would not be appreciated so readily through the agency 
of the written word.? This, however, does not seem to have been 


1 Stopford Brooke, Life and Letters of F. W. Robertson (one-volume 
edition, 1887), p. 125. 

“He was entirely without oratorical parade. He had hardly any ges- 
ture save a slow motion of his hand upwards, and when worn and ill in 
his last years . . . he stood almost motionless in the pulpit . . .” (John Tul- 
loch, Movements of Religious Thought in Britain During the Nineteenth 
Century [1885], p. 309). 
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the case. Robertson’s sermons were accepted as living literature 
throughout the later nineteenth century. “The extension of these 
sermons among all classes”, says Stopford Brooke, “has been al- 
most unexampled. Other sermons have had a larger circulation, 
but it has been confined within certain circles. These have been 
read and enjoyed by men of every sect and of every rank .. .’”* 
In the case of his sermon “The Israelite’s Grave in a Foreign 
Land”, preached on the first day of public mourning for the Queen 
Dowager (December, 1849), Robertson took occasion to disown 
certain pieces which had been published in his name but without 
his authority. A “‘pirate’’ had been at work, it appears (Robertson 
had already tried to discourage an enthusiast who had applied to 
him for permission to take down shorthand notes of what he said 
in the pulpit) under the impression that he could catch a good 
market. To his contemporaries, at any rate, the fascination of 
Robertson’s public addresses seems to have been irresistible. 

The fact that Robertson’s sermons are neither direct transcrip- 
tions of his pulpit utterances nor examples of finished literary work 
gives them an interest which does not attach to the sermons of 
Liddon and Pusey. In 1866 Bishop Thirlwall wrote to a friend 
that ‘““Robertson’s ‘Sermons’ have the merit of being very thought- 
ful and suggestive, but appear to me, both as to form and sub- 
stance, to have been given to the world too much in the state of 
raw material. Perhaps you see more of the process of thought, 
which is no doubt interesting, but you miss the finished results 
...’’* The Sermons are not, perhaps, notable for formal beauties 
of the kind Thirlwall might have been looking for. They subsist 
on a certain bluntness of style which follows the rhythm of speech 
in se-far as it discards constructions which are not strictly neces- 
sary to immediate comprehension. Take, for example, this 
passage from a sermon on “*Prayer”’: 

There is many a case in life, where to act seems useless—many a 
truth which at times appears incredible. Then we throw ourselves on . 
Him—He did it, He believed it, that is enough. He was wise, where 
I am foolish. He was holy, where I am evil. He must know. He 
must be right. I rely on Him. Bring what arguments you may; say 
that prayer cannot change God’s will. I know it. Say that prayer 
ten thousand times comes back like a stone. Yes, but Christ prayed, 
therefore I may and I will pray. Not only so, but I must pray; the 


wish felt and not uttered before God, is a prayer. Speak, if your 
heart prompts, in articulate words, but there is an unsyllabled wish, 


8 Stopford Brooke, Life and Letters of F. W. Robertson, p. 320. 
4 Connop Thirlwall, Letters to a Friend, ed. A. P. Stanley (1882), p. 58. 
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which is also a prayer. You cannot help praying, if God's Spirit 

is in yours.5 
That forms the third division of a paragraph headed, ‘‘The right 
of petition’’. It is, one might say, the residue of what must, in the 
pulpit, have been a stirring episode; it is slightly marred by the 
repeated injunctions: but in his eagerness to recapture his original 
fervour Robertson is reckless of grammatical convention. This 
does not mean, however, that this particular portion of the sermon 
is ungrammatical ; but the sense and the feeling thrust their way 
out together after the manner of incipient poetry. 

By way of contrast we may consider an extract from the next 

division of the same sermon: 

From this we understand the spirit of that retirement for prayer, into 
lonely tops of mountains and deep shades of night, of which we read 
so often in His life. It was not so much to secure any definite event 
as from the need of holy communion with His Father—prayer without 
any definite wish ; for we must distinguish two things which are often 
confounded. Prayer for specific blessings is a very different thing 
from communion with God. Prayer is one thing, petition is quite 
another. Indeed, hints are given us which make it seem that a time 
will come when spirituality shall be so complete, and acquiescence in 
the Will of God so entire, that petition shall be superseded. . . .* 

This—as is often the case with the concluding passages of these 
sermons—reads much more like conventional literary prose evolved 
from brief verbal motifs than does the passage previously quoted : 
it is meant to serve as an illustration to some foregoing points, and 
the author’s anxiety to spellbind the hearer is less insistent. By 
comparison with the work of Liddon or Keble, Robertson’s ser- 
mons are patchy: short paragraphs are left entirely undeveloped, 
and occasionally a single enigmatic sentence will be used to serve 
as a bridge between lengthy and imposing periods. In his addresses 
and literary criticism Robertson has left us much very fine prose. 
But in his Sermons he spoke as the spirit moved ; and his printed 
works contain many interesting attempts to retrace these unpredict- 
able convolutions of the spirit. | 

Robertson’s religious outlook is difficult to describe with exact- 
ness. As Tulloch observes, the term “‘Broad Church’’ has to be- 
used with reserve when applied to him.’ Henry Crabb Robinson’s 
words in a letter of November 3rd, 1848, are probably as near the 
mark as any, even if they do have reference to political inclina- 
tions: ““While he gives great offence to High Churchmen and Con- 

‘ion W. Robertson, Sermons on Christian Doctrine (Everyman edition), 
; * Sermons on Christian Doctrine, p. 195. 

7John Tulloch, Movements of Religious Thought . pe. 30S, 
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servative politicians, he has lately delivered an address to the 
Working Men’s Association, remarkable for the boldness with 
which he avoided all courting of the people, while he advocated 
their cause . . .”"* At Oxford, Robertson had been greatly im- 
pressed by the genius of Newman. But he could not conscientiously 
join the ranks of the Tractarians ; their programme seemed likely, 
as he told his friend Moncrief (letter of May 26th, 1840) to pro- 
voke “nothing less than a direct, or, as Hooker would.call it, an 
‘indirect denial of the foundation’.’’® A friend who knew Robert- 
son when he was in charge of an incumbency at Winchester soon 
after leaving Brazenose College, described him as “entirely ‘evan- 
gelical’’’ but at the same time disturbed by the puzzles which were 
already suggesting themselves to his mind. Robertson’s career was 
one of continual mental fight: but even in his student days he was 
conscious of a division of loyalty which seriously affected his gen- 
eral view of life. On the one hand he longed to be a man of 
action ; his first ambition had been to become a soldier, particu- 
larly in wars against the “heathen’’. On the other he was an 
ardent Wordsworthian and so placed a particular value on the 
life of calm and absorbed contemplation. We shall see how he 
sublimated his desire to become a participant in chivalric pursuits. 
It is noticeable that military words and phrases, and ‘“Onward- 
Christian-Soldiers”” sentiments are very common throughout his 
sermons. But quotations from Wordsworth and adaptations of 
the Lake Poet’s most notable phrases are also ubiquitous in his 
works. Unlike Matthew Arnold, Robertson did not believe that 
poetry could be an adequate substitute for religion; but, as he 
Says in a letter relating to his own lectures on poetry, all or most 
poetry is a “half-way house” towards religion, inasmuch as the 
laws of both are the same, the opposite of both being science, and 
the organ of both intuition.*° 
Robertson’s opinions were forcefully and unambiguously ex- 
pressed. But it would be a mistake to imagine that he ever became 
entrenched behind his own conception of liberal theology. He 
was critical of broad church teaching when it erred on the side of 
intellectual lassitude. On December 24th, 1850, for instance, he 
stated that he would do anything to abolish “that detestable doc- 
trine which is preached in some evangelical pulpits that self- 


8 Henry Crabb Robinson, Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence, 
selected and edited by Thomas Sadler (3rd edition, 1872), Volume LI, p. 298. 

* Stopford Brooke, Life and Letters of F. W. Robertson, p. 19. 

10 Jbid., pp. 255-256. 
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happification is the great duty, or, as they call it, saving one’s 
soul. ...’’** In some Liberal Anglican circles an easy contentment 
with the stafus quo was giving rise to a type of effeteness which 
could only be counterbalanced by ‘“‘dash’’ and “‘effervescening en- 
thusiasm’’. Not, however, that Robertson felt inclined to ally 
himself with the “movement” sponsored by Charles Kingsley and 
F. D. Maurice. On the other hand he could not subscribe to High 
Church policy: though he praised the High Church party for the 
good work it had done in reasserting the doctrine of spiritual resur- 
rection—which had been almost lost sight of among the Evan- 
gelicals. The mid-Victorian era was an extremely active time for 
the various Church parties which had arisen as representatives of 
divergent points of view. Robertson’s own personal teaching, says 
Stopford Brooke, was “suggestive, not dogmatic. . . . Owing to 
this, he never became the leader of a sect or the follower of any 
religious school. He stood aside from all parties . . .”"** and it 
is as well that he did, for the life of a religious campaigner is anti- 
pathetic to complete purity of interest. 

One of the most characteristic marks of Robertson’s personality 
is his complete distrust of “religious emotion” cultivated and in- 
dulged for its own sake. But amidst the distractions of the nine- 
teenth-century world genuine religious experience would seem to 
be impossible of attainment. For one thing, it was fatally easy to 
conceal infirmity of belief by subscribing to a completely respect- 
able orthodoxy. Opportunities for the performance of accredited 
““good works’’ were embarrassingly numerous; on one occasion, 
indeed, Robertson went so far as to say that we ought to “‘cease 
to admire philanthropy, and begin to love men. . .’’, to “cease to 
pant for heaven, and begin to love God: then the spirit of liberty 
begins’’.** That form of devotedness to which the nineteenth cen- 
tury gave the name of “‘zeal”’ is ineffective if it overrides personal 
integrity and prevents maturity of judgment. This partly explains 
Robertson’s preoccupation in his sermons with character. ‘Not 
without significance”, he says in a sermon on July 6th, 1848, “‘is 
it represented that the superficial character is connected with the 
hard heart’’.** In a later sermon on “‘The Early Development of 
Jesus” he makes a similar point when he observes that “‘our stimu- 
lating artificial culture destroys depth. Our competition, our nights 


11 Stopford Brooke, Life and Letters of F. W. Robertson, p. 198. 

12 Jbid., p. 276, 

18 Notes on Psalm 51. Sermons on Bible Subjects, pp. 102-103. 

14 “The Parable of the Sower’’, Sermons on Bible Subjects, p. 292. 
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turned into days by pleasure, leave no time for earnestness. We 
are superficial men. Character in the world wants root...’ 
But, as Robertson goes on to say, “‘character”’ is not identical with 
the ability to entertain strong feeling: it is determined by our 
ability to recognize, control and utilize feeling: for, as he observes 
in the same sermon, ‘“‘warmth of feeling is one thing—permanence 
is another’. This, of course, implies the necessity of understand- 
ing the setting which gives rise to the various trains of feeling. And 
Robertson’s sermons are notable for the agility with which he 
educes the psychological and sociological significance of Biblical epi- 
sodes without forcing them to support particular points of dogma. 

Canon Charles Smyth has described Robertson as “‘the first and 
greatest of the psychological preachers of the Church of England.””** 
In a sermon on “‘Solomon’s Restoration’’, indeed, Robertson de- 
clared that there is one study “which never can lose its interest for 
so long as we are men: and that is the investigation of human 
character’’.** And this approach is especially noticeable in his 
Sermons on Bible Subjects. In discussing the united treachery of 
Jacob and Rebekah in “Isaac Blessing his Sons’’, he lays down the 
principle that although we judge men by their acts, it would be 
truer to say that we can only judge the act by the man.** For “by 
our intentions, and not by the results, are our actions judged’’,’® the 
“intention” being usually referable to “character”. A fine dis- 
crimination is therefore called for in order to understand even the 
simplest deeds. A “‘very delicate analysis of character” is needed 
to comprehend such behaviour as that of Jacob and Rebekah “and 
rightly to apportion their turpitude and their palliations”’.*° But 
although Robertson uses a number of recognized “‘psychological’’ 
terms*(such as “‘reaction’’, “‘volition’’, “perversion”, and so on) 
he does not follow any particular theory of mental organization. 
From experience he found that “‘of that constitution, which in our 
ignorance we call union of soul and body, we know little respecting 
what is cause and what is effect. We would fain believe that the 
mind has power over the body, but it is just as true that the body 
rules the mind .. .”"** Robertson’s empirical observations in the 


15 Ihid., p. 168. 

16 Charles Smyth, The Art of Preaching (1940), p. 229. 

17 Sermons on Bible Subjects, p. 103. 

18 Ibid., p. 26. 

19“Joseph’s Forgiveness”, Sermons on Bible Subjects, p. 37. 
20 Sermons on Bible Subjects, p. 26. 

21 “Blijah”, ibid., p. 117. 
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field of psychology admittedly did not take him very far, but as 
presented to us in his sermons they have their own peculiar value. 
It is typical of his mentality that after telling us that “doubt often 
comes from inactivity’’ he should go on to observe: ‘We cannot 
give the philosophy of it, but this is the fact .. .”** Robertson’s 
own personality, according to Stopford Brooke’s account, had some 
of the marks of the manic depressive type: and his prolonged and 
often agonized introspection found relief in tracing out the general 
development of the mind when subject to “‘religious’’ promptings. 

In a sermon on “The Dispensation of the Spirit’, Robertson 
concluded his remarks by observing that ‘There is a sacredness in 
individuality of character ; each one born into this world is a fresh 
soul intended by his Maker to develop himself in a new fresh way ; 
we are what we are; we cannot be truly other than ourselves . . .””* 
The business of religion is with men’s feelings; not merely with 
their intellectual convictions. ‘‘He believes truth who feels it.”’** 
Hence Robertson’s interest in the service which the creative 
imagination could render to religious belief: 

It is a grand thing, when in the stillness of the soul, thought bursts 
into flame, and the intuitive vision comes like an inspiration; when 
breathing thoughts clothe themselves in burning words, winged as it 
were with lightning—or when a great law of the universe reveals itself 
to the mind of genius, and where all was darkness, his single word 
bids Light be, and all is order where chaos and confusion were. Or 
when the truths of human nature shape themselves forth in the creative 
fancies of one like the myriad-minded Poet, and you recognize the 
rare power of heart which sympathises with, and can reproduce all 
that is found in man.”25 

But the specifically “‘religious’’ emotion which is self-stimulating 
and leads no further than itself is unhelpful to the true believer. 
In his Lectures and Addresses (1858), Robertson discusses the 
contemporary taste for fiction; and goes on to say: “Every man 


has experienced how feelings which end in themselves, and do — 


not express themselves in action, leave the heart debilitated. We 
get feeble and sick in character when we feel keenly and cannot 
do the things we feel . . .”*® He makes this point several times 
in relation to literature ; and in ““The Kingdom of the Truth’’ he 
applies it to religion in support of the contention that “Christianity 


22“John’s rebuke of Herod”, ibid., p. 160. 

23 Sermons on Christian Doctrine, p. 140. 

24 “God’s Revelation of Heaven”, ibid., p. 203. 

25 “God's Revelation of Heaven”, Sermons on Christian Doctrine, p. 203. 

26 Lectures and Addresses, p. 26 (an address delivered on the opening of 
the Working Men’s Institute on Monday, October 23rd, 1848). 
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joins two things inseparably together ; acting truly, and perceiving 
truly”. For “It is a perilous thing to separate feeling from acting: 
to have learnt to feel rightly without acting rightly. It is a danger 
to which, in a refined and polished age, we are peculiarly ex- 
posed .. .””*” If the feeling is allowed to develop without giving 
rise to appropriate action (“‘duty’’) the human character becomes 
untrue. For “excited feeling that stops short of deeds is the pre- 
cursor of callousness and hardness of heart’’**: and this has its 
obvious effect on ‘character’. 

If anything, Robertson’s taste in literature was more eclectic 
than Liddon’s or Newman’s. But it is worth recalling that he held 
no special brief for the sermon as a vehicle of self-improvement. 
In fact on one occasion he classed it, along with poetry and 
romances, as capable of inducing spurious feeling within the mind 
of the auditor. In the Rev. A. B, Evans’ essay on “Preachers and 
Preaching: the Pulpit and the Press” there is a reference to F. W. 
Robertson’s “wail” to the effect that “Sermons are crutches—I 
believe often the worst things for spiritual health that ever were 
invented”’.*® But in Robertson’s own hands the sermon serves as 
a means of bringing Scriptural experience to bear on the problem 
of how truth of character is to be cultivated in an age of doubt 
and spiritual profligacy. 

In fulfilling his mission from the pulpit Robertson was able to 
reconcile the chivalrous and the Wordsworthian properties of his 
character. For he was unquestionably a missionary, as Henry 
Crabb Robinson confirms in a letter of February 17th, 1851. 
Robertson at this time had only two years to live; but he informed 
Crabb Robinson that he now felt himself “comfortable’”’ in the 
Church, of England, and knew that he had an undoubted vocation: 
‘““*That mission is, to impress on minds of a certain class of in- 
tellect, that there is a mass of substantial truth in the Church of 
England, which will remain when the vulgar orthodox Church 
perishes, as probably it soon will’ . . ."*° But Robertson’s pur- 
suits outside the sphere of church affairs are of great importance 
in appreciating his whole attitude to life. He never wished to 
become a popular preacher , as we have seen, had continual 
misgivings about the efficacy of routine sermonizing. 

In spite of accusations made against him on the score of his 


27 Sermons on Religion and Life, p. 124, “The Kingdom of Truth”. 

28 “The Orphanage of Moses” in Sermons on Bible Subjects, p. 59. 

29 Rev. Orby Shipley (ed.), The Church and the World . . . (1868), p. 49. 
3@ Crabb Robinson, op. cit., Volume II, p. 322. 
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‘“democratical” leanings, Robertson was never a political preacher; 
and he was not “‘popular”’ in the sense that, say, C. H. Spurgeon 
was. But he did address himself to a class of men and women 
whose allegiance seemed particularly to be worth securing. At 
Brighton he made special efforts to reach those sections of the 
community which he thought would be least likely to resent sug- 
gestions for self-help and mutual improvement. In places like 
Cheltenham and Winchester, where Robertson had previously of- 
ficiated, it was not so easy to attract this kind of person; but 
Brighton afforded more promising opportunities. And the business 
of a minister, Robertson believed, was to stand “‘as a link of union 
between the two extremes of society . . .””*’, since his duties gave 
him access to many different classes. Not—as this quotation would 
suggest—that there were merely two nations. 

Robertson’s simplification of the matter here is indicative of the 
uneasiness he felt when confronted with the fact that social cleav- 
ages were widespread and acute. His many references in the pulpit 
to this malaise and the difficulties which it gave rise to led many 
people to believe that Robertson was a daring revolutionary. But 
his detractors failed to appreciate the direction which his social 
thinking was apt to take. He certainly believed in “‘socialism” to 
the extent that he preached a doctrine of work and calumniated 
busy inactivity, however virtuous. For this reason he was re- 
garded as something of an iconoclast among the “‘Belgravians’’ (as 
he called them)—a section of society which had been successfully 
wooed by Tractarian preachers in the Metropolis.** But he warned 
his congregation that a thorough-going political revolution, such as 
many hot-heads seemed to be advocating in the years between 1848 
and 1853, might produce an effect quite the opposite of the one 
it was intended to have: it might introduce a more vicious tyranny 
than the prevailing one. Robertson worked, therefore, to arouse 
people to a sense of the power they already had within them. For 
it Was premature to provide the underprivileged with the means for 
self-improvement if they had not arrived at a fair conception—in 
the Christian sense—of the ends of living. 

In this connection it may be useful to follow up Robertson’s 
thoughts on the sabbatarian question and to compare them with 
those of Dickens.. Robertson, as it happens, was a great admirer 
of Dickens’ work, and on one occasion scandalized his friends by 


31 Lectures and Addresses, p. 2. 
82 See Stopford Brooke, Letter 131, p. 257. 
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professing to find spiritual sustenance in his novels. The pamphlet 
‘Sunday Under Three Heads”, which Dickens wrote in protest 
against parliamentary proceedings instigated by Sir Andrew Ag- 
new, appeared in 1836 when Robertson was a young man of 
twenty. After pointing out the extreme injustice and hypocrisy 
which would prevail if the Bill in question were to become law, 
Dickens goes on to envisage a state of affairs under which the 
Sabbath might well be made a more pleasant occasion than it had 
been hitherto: 

I should like to see the time arrive, when a man’s attendance to his 
religious duties might be left to that religious feeling which most men 
possess in greater or less degree, but which was never forced into the 
breast of any man by menace or restraint. I should like to see the 
time when Sunday might be looked forward to, as a recognized day 
of relaxation and enjoyment, and when every man might feel, what 
few men do now, that religion is not incompatible with rational 
pleasure and needful recreation.** 


Under such a dispensation as Dickens envisages, the Sabbath day 
would pass away “‘in a series of enjoyments which would awaken 
no painful reflections when night arrived ; for they would be cal- 
culated to bring with them only health and contentment. The 
young would lose that dread of religion, which the sour austerity 
of its professors too often inculcates in youthful bosoms: and the 
_old would find less difficulty in persuading them to respect its 
observances...’ A sensible government, he argues, would under- 
take to provide the public with parks, museums, art galleries and 
other amenities whereby health of mind could be cultivated together 
with bodily recreation. To Robertson, however, such recommen- 
dations as these were the outcome of facile thinking, however great 
might. be the desirability of the amenities suggested. In his ser- 
mon on “‘The Religious Non-Observance of the Sabbath’ (Novem- 
ber 14th, 1852) he takes up the very point which Dickens had 
canvassed so persistently. The assumption that public places for 
recreation which (as it is claimed) humanize the populace will 
necessarily “‘Christianize’’ them seems to Robertson quite unwar- 
rantable. “Only in a limited degree’’, he says, 


is there truth in this at all. Christianity will humanize: we are not 
so sure that humanizing will Christianize. . . . Esthetics are not Re- 
ligion. It is one thing to civilize and polish: it is another thing to 
Christianize. The Worship of the Beautiful is not the Worship of 


83 Dickens: Reprinted Pieces (Everyman Library edition), p. 300. 
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Holiness ; nay, I know not whether the one may not have a tendency 

to disincline from the other.** 

A change in the nation’s “heart” is not, according to Robertson, 
going to be brought about simply by an infusion of some vague kind 
of taste for artistic graces: other foundations need to be laid down, 
namely: | 
ine manners, purer lives; more self-denial ; more earnest sym- 
pathy with the classes that lie below us; nothing short of that can 
lay the foundations of the Christianity which is to be hereafter, deep 
and broad.*5 
On the other hand, it must be recorded that Robertson refused to 
sign a petition in favour of closing the Crystal Palace on Sunday 
because he believed, among other things, that “‘it is a return to 
Judaism to enforce, by human enactment, that which St. Paul 
declares repealed”.** Nevertheless, he detected underneath the 
vigorous agitation for the secularization of Sunday signs of a de- 
plorable kind of backsliding: ‘‘we prefer Pleasure to Duty, and 
Traffic to Honour; . . . we love our party more than our Church, 
and our Church more than our Christianity ; and our Christianity 
more than Truth, and ourselves more than all... .”’*’ That, no 
doubt, was a bold way of dismissing the subject: but it is fully in 
keeping with Robertson’s view of what ought and what ought not 
to be said in the pulpit. 

There were times when Robertson was very sceptical about the 
effectiveness of his own ministrations. “I wish I did not hate 
preaching”, he wrote to a friend in July, 1851, “‘but the degrada- 
tion of being a Brighton preacher is almost intolerable. .. .”” He 
went on to say that in his view the pulpit had lost the place it once 
held in public life. “It does only part of that whole which used 
to be done by it alone. Once it was newspaper, schoolmaster, 
theological treatise, a stimulant to good works, historical lecture, 
metaphysics, etc., all in one. Now these are partitioned out to 
different offices, and the pulpit is no more the pulpit of three cen- 
turies back, than the authority of a master of a household is that 
of Abraham, who was soldier, sacrificer, shepherd, and emir in 
one person. Nor am I speaking of the ministerial office ; but only 
the ‘stump orator’ portion of it—and that I cannot but hold to be 
thoroughly despicable”’.** A liberal theologian himself, Robertson 
was antagonistic towards the illiberality displayed by those of his 

84 Sermons on Christian Doctrine, p. 2A0. | 

35 Jbid., p. 241. 

8% Stopford Brooke, p. 249 (Letter to Mr. Wright, November 27th, 1852). 
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colleagues who put “‘party’’ interests before ministerial responsibili- 
ties. With factions Robertson would have nothing to do. “The 
pulpit”, he declared, “‘is not to be degraded into the engine of a 
faction. Far, far above such questions, it ought to preserve the 
calm dignity of a voice which speaks for eternity, and not for time. 
If possible, not one word should drop by which a minister’s own 
political leanings can be discovered’’.*® That last stipulation is a 
very difficult one to live up to; and it is questionable whether 
Robertson was always careful about its observance. But the ser- 
mons preached at Brighton are the work of an enlightened near- 
anarchist who would not allow the purity of his essential interests 
to become defiled. 

On one occasion Robertson complained that, among his con- 
temporaries in the pulpit, religion was treated too much as theology 
and too little as an affair of daily life. His own presentment of 
the “psychology of religion’, in which the point of the average 
believer is always respected, was unimpaired by sentimentality and 
was free from strange saws or unaccredited modern instances. 
There have, of course, been many other “thinkers” in the pulpit 
besides Robertson. But the distinctive quality of his performance 
is perhaps best expressed in the words of John Tulloch: “He felt 
a truth before he expressed it; but when once he felt it, and by 
patient study had made it his own, he wrought it with the most 
admirable logic—a logic closely linked, yet living in every link— 
into the minds of his hearers. This live, glowing concatenated 
sequence of thought is seen in all his greater sermons’’.*® One 
measure of the “‘greatness’’ of Robertson’s sermons is the fact that 
men as widely different in temperament as William Wordsworth*' 
and Frederic Harrison‘? acclaimed them. Another, and more 
important point is that they bespeak a genuine and non-dogmatic 
type of Anglican catholicity in thought and feeling. 

University of Sheffield. 


3° Sermons on Religion and Life, p. 306. 

4° John Tulloch, Movements of Religious Thought, p. 309. 

41 Henry Crabb Robinson quotes Wordsworth as aaiies that Robert- 
son's sermons were “the most satisfactory religious teaching which has 
been offered to this generation”. Letter of October 15th, 1864, in Crabb 
Robinson’s Diary, Reminiscences and Correspondence, Vol. Il, p. 385. 

42In H. Hensley Henson’s Robertson of Brighton, 1816-1853 (1916), a 
letter from Frederic Harrison is quoted in which Robertson is described as 
“a truly spiritual Divine, who could not be classed with any of the con- 
testing ‘parties’, and against whom the most subtle casuist could bring no 
indictment of ‘heretical opinion’. . .”. 
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MISSIONARY AWAKENING! 


fag is an important piece of research, the reading of which ought to 

prove helpful to any Christian minister, or to any intelligent layman. 
- It extends to 238 pages of closely printed matter and gives abundant evi- 
dence of wide reading and sound scholarship. Dr. van den Berg is a young 
man who is perfectly at home in the highways and byways of both theology 
and church history. In this book he deals with the development of mis- 
sionary thought and enterprise in Great Britain between 1698 and 1815S. 
The religious life of our country in that period deserves much more atten- 
tion than it usually receives. The fact that this careful study should have 
been made by a member of another nation, and written in both Dutch and 
English, is itself notable. The work is very valuable not only because it 
traces the rise of missionary sentiment in a period when spiritual enthusiasm 
was strongly disparaged, but also because it shows, in an honest and well- 
balanced manner, how step by step British religious life was delivered from 
the deadening effects of Deism, Latitudinarianism, Moderatism, and 
Humanitarianism. Dr. van den Berg is no fire-eating iconoclast. He can 
see good in many systems besides his own, as, for example, in the writings 
of the great philosopher Leibniz who advocated missionary expansion 
because of its cultural value, but saw little to commend in its soteriological 
aspect. Yet, our author proves with good logic, and in perfect courtesy, 
that the marvellous uprising of the missionary spirit towards the end of the 
eighteenth century was closely connected with the great revival movements 
of England, Scotland, and America, as well as with German Pietism, the 
Moravian movement, and the great awakenings in Holland. The way in 
which he shows the interdependence of these several manifestations of the 
work of God is admirable, and from that point of view alone the book 
is well worth careful study. With great precision, he analyses the various 
factors which combined to produce the warm evangelical atmosphere out 
of which the amazing development of modern missions arose, after many 
generations during which the needs of the heathen world were forgotten 
by the vast majority of Christian leaders. Political, cultural, and philo- 
sophical considerations are not forgotten, but ever and anon he demon- 
strates how it was the burning passion of the Evangelicals for the salva- 
tion of perishing souls which really counted in producing the mighty 
spiritual transformation which took place before the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

After dealing with the early Protestant missionary thought and activity, 
with special regard to Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, and Bucer, he goes on 
to show how in Puritan times a certain advance took place as compared 
with the dead-and-alive attitude to missions which had long characterized 
the Protestant Church, an attitude which may be partly condoned because 
of the fierce struggle in which the Reformers were engaged. He traces 


1 Constrained by Jesus’ Love. An Inquiry into the Motives of the Mis- 
_ sionary Awakening in Great Britain in the Period between 1698 and 1815. 
By Johannes van den Berg, D.Theol. (J. H. Kok, Kampen, The Nether- 
lands. 1956. ix, 238 pp. f1.6.90.) 
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various manifestations of the missionary spirit in Germany and Holland 
in the seventeenth century which indicated the beginning of a better time. 
Most interesting is his account of how in the days of the Long Parliament, 
in 1648, as a result of the work of Eliot among the North American 
Indians, a society was formed, at the instigation of some Scottish and 
English ministers, to propagate the Gospel among the Indians of New 
England, with parliamentary approbation. The same cause was strenuously 
supported by the Commonwealth in Cromwell's time. The author shows 
how, later, in the eighteenth century, the burning enthusiasm of David 
Brainerd for the evangelization of the American Indians exercised a vast 
influence upon Christian people in Britain as well as America. He gives 
a very high place to Jonathan Edwards, not only as a leader in the Great 
Awakening in New England, but as one who profoundly affected Christian 
thought in regard to missions, on both sides of the Atlantic. The work 
of Edwards has often been acknowledged and one is glad that Dr. van 
den Berg has also done justice to another great evangelical leader, Dr. 
John Erskine of Greyfriars Church, Edinburgh, who has seldom received 
anything like the attention he deserves. He was present at Cambuslang 
as a young minister during the great revival under Whitefield. The im- 
pressions received then helped to make him an honoured leader of Scot- 
tish Evangelicalism for over sixty years. He formed, with others, the 
“Concert of Prayer”. His friend, Jonathan Edwards, gave publicity to this 
in New England, which stimulated great praying interest in the spread of 
the Gospel. Carrying on the collaboration, Dr. John Erskine sent in 1784 
a copy of Edwards’s Humble Attempt to a group of Baptist ministers in 
Northamptonshire and so it fell into the hands of William Carey, who was 
greatly influenced thereby. The publication of the “Concert of Prayer” in 
America led to the formation of the first missionary society in that country, 
the New York Missionary Society, in 1795. Thus we see the remarkable 
connections of Whitefield, the Cambuslang Revival, an increasing spiritual 
quickening in Scotland, Jonathan Edwards and New England, William 
Carey and the evangelization of India, and the chain of remarkable spiritual _ 
interconnections could be very much extended. 

Naturally, the work of Wesley as well as Whitefield receives ample atten- 
tion in the story of the wonderful religious movement. Wesley's indebted- 
ness to the Moravian Brethren is brought into relief, as well as their vast 
effect*upon the growth of Evangelicalism and mission work in many lands. 
It is somewhat surprising that Dr. van den Berg, a scholarly Calvinist, 
should refer several times to Wesley's “second conversion”. The truth is, 
that, like other members of the Methodist Club in its early stages at Ox- 
ford,‘Wesley, although deeply interested in doing good works and observing 
carefully High Church practices, was not converted at all until he fell 
under the influence of the Moravian Brethren. From then on began that 
glorious work which was so much owned of God. 

Our author has much to say about the place of Calvinism in the spread 
of the Gospel, and does good service in showing that what many people 
regard as Calvinism is hyper-Calvinism, a mere caricature of real Calvin- 
ism, which has ever been foremost in missionary endeavour. 

It is very clearly demonstrated how, as a result of the new spiritual life 
engendered by the Evangelical Revival in England and Scotland, there 
arose the great Missionary Societies which sent out missionaries to the 
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dark places of the earth before the Churches recognized their duty in this 
respect. Among these were the Baptist Missionary Society, the London 
Missionary Society, the Church Missionary Society, the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society, the Glasgow Society, and the Edinburgh Missionary Society 
—all of which did a work of surpassing importance. 

A great part of the book is taken up by a searching analysis of the 
motives which, in the past, have prompted men to missionary endeavour, 
such as (1) political motives ; (2) cultural motives with a view to civilizing 
and educating the nations; (3) asceticism, which in its best form means 
“enduring hardness” for Christ’s sake; (4) imperialist motives, to extend 
the power of a nation; (5) romantic motives; (6) love and compassion, 
- which may simply be a cold, ineffective benevolence with no thought for 
the salvation of souls ; (7) the ecclesiological motive, which aims at extend- 
ing a certain ecclesiastical system. Each of these is subjected to searching 
analysis and their dangers are shown, as well as certain merits in some 
cases. 

He finds the true missionary motive in a burning love to Jesus Christ. 
Without this the Church could never have done so marvellous a work in 
leading multitudes to salvation through the blood of Christ even in face 
of terrible persecution. The Saviour came to a dark world, sunk in sin, 
and sacrificed Himself to save men from eternal death. Love so amazing 
must call out a response from the saved, and because of this “the love 
of Christ constrains them” to go forth in joyful obedience to do the will 
of Christ and obey His missionary command (Matt. 28: 19-20). Moreover, 
this love leads the true Christian to do all the good he can to his fellow- 
men for Christ’s sake, and so charity, benevolence, social reform, and 
national righteousness follow as the natural results of the conversion of 
individual souls which become filled with a great love for Christ and 
righteousness. 

We think that the statement on p. 204 with regard to “Extra ecclesiam 
nulla salus” is unwise, and apt to be misunderstood. Not everyone will 
notice the careful qualifications with which the author makes the state- 
ment. 

It remains to be said that as this work was printed abroad, apparently 
* by men who did not know our language, it is not surprising that sometimes 
letters are misplaced, strangely enough in the small words. There are a 
few cases, also, where the author uses words with a somewhat different 
connotation from our usage, e.g. the word “universalism” in its theological 
application, and “Second Reformation”. 

Altogether, Dr. van den Berg has done a big piece of work, and done 
it exceedingly well, and no one who wishes to understand the Church 
history and the theology of the period can afford to be without this book. 
Edinburgh. A. M. RENWICK. 


| THE INSTITUTES? 


ee great books of theology have a certain lay quality about them. Even 
at their most difficult and abstruse they are not professional and eso- 


1 Jean Calvin: Institution de la Religion Chrestienne. Edited by Jean- 
Daniel Benoit. (Librairie Philosophique J. Vrin, 6 Place de la Sorbonne, 
Paris Ve. 1957. 266 pp.) 
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teric but spoken aloud within the hearing of all the Church. We think 
of Thomas Aquinas saying that the Summa Theologica is meant for novices. 
We remember Kari Barth's words of appreciation that so many non- 
theologians read the Dogmatics. And we understand why Calvin turned 
edition after edition of the /nstitutio from the learned language of Latin 
into the common speech of his own people. The 1539 Latin was quickly 
followed by the 1541 French, the 1543 Latin by the 1545 French, the 1550 
Latin by the 1551 French and the 1559 Latin by the edition before us now. 
What he had to say concerned not only the Melanchthons and the Bucers, 
the Estiennes and the Chekes, but also the provincial French shopkeeper 
and his wife, who wanted a guide to “take them by the hand” and lead 
them into the understanding of the Bible. And the importance that Calvin 
attached to this is shown by his doing the translating himself, in spite of 
all other calls upon his time. 

Professor Benoit, of the Faculty of Protestant Theology in the University 
of Strasbourg, has begun a critical edition of the final French translation, 
of which we have now the first volume, containing Book I. An edition 
of an ancient author should be accurate, informative and enlightening. It 
goes without saying that the text should be reliable; but also, by his 
critical notes, his references, emendations and bibliographical, historical 
and linguistic introductions the editor should tell us everything relevant 
that is known of the work and throw fresh light on the author’s thought 
and the problems connected with the book. Judged by this standard, 
Professor Benoit comes out with very high marks indeed. The text, so 
far as I can see from a comparison of certain passages with the Corpus 
Reformatorum, is accurate. The mistakes which occur in the original are 
faithfully recorded and corrected by a footnote giving the proper rendering 
from an earlier edition. By a full system of notes, it is possible to trace 
the pedigree of any passage and find in which edition it first appears, and 
how it has retained or changed its form. The footnotes offer comparisons 
with the Latin edition as well as, of course, giving general quotations and 
references. In this respect, it must be said that this is a complete edition. 

My only disappointment concerns the Introduction, which gives us a fair 
amount but not sufficient. The account of the various editions and the 
bibli phy is full, but not enough is said about the philology and the 
problém of authorship. It may be that the former criticism is premature, 
and that Professor Benoit intends to give an index of words and perhaps 
even a lexicographical appendix at the end of the whole work. If he does, 
he will be doing a valuable service. As to the problem of authorship, or 
rather, translatorship, I agree with the editor, that Calvin was himself the 
translator and that Marmelstein “a décidément réfuté les préjugés des 
éditeurs des Opera contre le texte de 1560”. But he does not set out the 
evidence for and against in sufficient detail and expects too much expert 
knowledge of his readers. How many will have the C.R. arguments contra 
at their finger-tips ? How many will ever have heard of Marmelistein, still 
less read him ? 

The C.R. editors decided against Calvin being the translator largely on 
the grounds of the not inconsiderable number of apparent mistakes in the 
translating—certain passages that make nonsense, others that give the 
opposite sense. They therefore attributed the work—apart from the early 
chapters and from the extensive passages coming in from the earlier edi- 
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tions—to secretaries. Until 1923,1 therefore, the opinion was commonly 
held that, although the earlier editions were Calvin’s own work, 1560 had, 
at the least, to be treated with considerable reserve (e.g., Doumergue re- 
garded it as doubtful). But in that year J. W. Marmelstein published his 
Etude comparative des textes latins et francais de I'Institution. He sub- 
jected the French text to a detailed investigation and came very decidedly 
to the conclusion that the French of 1560 was also by Calvin. 

Apart from the insufficiency in the Introduction, this is a very fine edi- 
tion. Not only is it the best edition of the 1560 Institutes that has ap- 
peared, but also it is an undoubted contribution to the study of Calvin— 
a thing one hears about more often than one encounters. It is a further 
sign of the rich theological life of the University of Strasbourg. 

Little Ponton. T. H. L. PARKER. 


THE CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH ? 


ys fascinating volume is intended to celebrate the centenary of the 
Christian Reformed Church in U.S.A. The authoress is the daughter 
of Dr. Clarence Bouma, and the wife of Dr. Dick Van Halsema, recently 
appointed Home Missionary-at-large for the Christian Reformed Church. 
To him she dedicates the volume in these words: “To Dick, because he has 
helped me to love better the whole of Christ’s Church on earth, and that 
part of it called Christian Reformed”. The book contains 46 brief chapters. 
The first nine tell, in concise and deeply interesting fashion, the story of 
the Universal Church, from New Testament days to the time of Luther 
and Calvin. John Calvin, we are reminded, “did more than write a great 
book. He put the book into practice by turning a wicked city into a city 
of God” (p. 45). “There was a key to Calvin’s success. First he gave his 
whole self to God. On his seal, which has become the seal of the Christian 
Reformed college named in his honour, there is a hand holding out a 
heart to God. ‘My heart, promptly and sincerely, I offer to thee, O Lord’, 
say the words beneath in Latin” (p. 47). 

The authoress then proceeds to tell the story of her own church, with 
its strong Calvinistic outlook, from its very small beginnings, when its 
only minister was a lone man who went from place to place in a wagon 
pulled by a team of oxen. In the wagon he carried a shovel to dig him- 
self out of holes and an axe to chop down trees that blocked the trail 
(p. 92). Steady, though not always spectacular, progress was made through 
the years, until today the Christian Reformed Church has nearly 500 con- 
gregations. The story is told, always in graphic language which holds our 
unflagging attention, of missionary work among the Indians of Dakota 
and other American States, and of missionary work in China and other 
lands. The first mission in a foreign country was in China, where work 
started in 1920 but came to a stop in 1950. “Today”, Mrs. Van Halsema 
writes, “we can only wonder what has happened to the mission buildings 


1 Benoit makes a little slip and says 1925—but perhaps there was more 
than one edition. 

2“ Will Build My Church.” By Thea B. Van Halsema. [Illustrated by 
Dirk Gringhuis. (Grand Rapids International Publications, 521 Eastern 
Avenue, S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1956. 191 pp. $2.95.) 
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and the Chinese Christians behind the tightly drawn curtain. There is one 
thing we can do. We pray for all Christians in China, that their faith 
fail not under the iron hand that is upon them” (p. 159). 

In its very early days the Christian Reformed Church came to realize 
that, if it was to live and grow, it must have trained ministers and that 
these must be trained on American soil. A school for this purpose made 
a humble beginning on March 15th, 1876, with one teacher, Dominie 
Egbert Boer. “Only a brave sacrificing man would have accepted the load 
of teaching at least twenty subjects to students for whom four to six years 
of study was high school, college, and seminary all wrapped up in one.” 
The school began in an upper room in Grand Rapids. “Ever since we 
have called March 15th, 1876, its dies natalis, day of birth. Each year 
Calvin Seminary, which has come out of ‘the school in the upper room’, 
holds a celebration in honour of this birthday” (p. 99). 

As the year rolled on, Dominie Boer was assisted by other teachers, 
among them Dr. Geerhardus Vos, afterwards of Princeton. In 1891, a 
building of stone and red brick, two storeys tall, was erected. On March 
15th, 1901, the silver jubilee of the school was celebrated, with the faculty 
numbering seven and the students seventy. In 1920, the literary depart- 
ment, now called the Academy, became the Christian High School of Grand 
Rapids and Calvin College and Seminary moved on to larger quarters. 
The building then erected, considered too large by some, has now proved 
too small for the number of students. Last year the Synod of the Chris- 
tian Reformed Church bought 160 acres of estate and rolling fields, on 
the outskirts of Grand Rapids, with a view to building on a still larger 
scale than ever. “This is Calvinism”, Mrs. Van Halsema writes, “that God 
is supreme in every field, in all that man can learn. This, God helping us, 
is also Calvin College and Calvin Seminary—and Calvin University to be” 
(p. 142). 

The book is intended, in the first place, for the young people of the 
Christian Reformed Church, but young people of all Churches, and older 
folk as well, ought to be uplifted and inspired by a perusal of it. The 
fine illustrations are by an artist, still in his thirties, who has already illus- 
trated more than 50 books for leading publishers. These drawings add 


considerably to the value of the book. 
Burghead, Moray. ALEXANDER Ross. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


ONE of our contemporaries has written on Christian Education with 

greater authority or deeper insight than the late Dr. Spencer Leeson. 
His breadth of experience was unusual if not unique; after Oxford he 
served in World War I in both army and navy; he was in turn civil 
servant and barrister, serving as Private Secretary to the President of the 
Board of Education; he was schoolmaster (Sixth Form at Winchester, 
Head Master at Merchant Taylors’ and Winchester) and Minister of the 
Gospel, becoming Rector of a large industrial parish in Southampton 
before going to Peterborough as Bishop in 1949. Dr. Leeson was one of 


1 Christian Education Reviewed. By Spencer Leeson, D.D., Bishop of 
Peterborough, 1949-56. (Longmans, Green & Co., London. 1957. xii, 
123 pp. 16s. 6d.) 
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the founders of the Institute of Christian Education, he was the first 
Chairman of the Schools Council of the Church Assembly, and in 1944 
he delivered a memorable series of Bampton Lectures on Christian Educa- 
tion. These Lectures dealt with the great problems and opportunities pre- 
sented by the Education Act of that year, and a decade later the Bishop 
returned to the subject to examine the Act in its working and the position 
of Christian Education in the schools in the light of post-war developments. 
The present volume, seen through the press by his successor at Peter- 
borough, Dr. R. W. Stopford, is the result. , 

In five chapters the whole field is surveyed. First, in a chapter on 
“Christian Education, Its Meaning and Purpose”, the Bishop considers the 
basic philosophy which must underlie any Education that is truly Christian. 
There must always be respect for the personality of the child who is a 
potential child of God, but this does not mean mere undisciplined self- 
expression. The teacher must seek to guide the child into a living faith, 
but he must never seek to impose it. A narrow non-Christian humanism 
can never give satisfaction: home and school, parent and teacher will 
bring up the child in the wider and truer humanism that is satisfying be- 
cause its roots are in the gospel of Christ. Every child, brilliant or average, 
backward or problem child, is equally precious in the sight of God and 
therefore equally deserving of our care and attention. This chapter closes 
with a short but moving meditation on the Pastor Pastorum of John 10: 
2-15, in which the whole task of Christian Education is briefly reviewed in 
the light of the Person of Christ Himself. 

Chapter II has as its theme “The Framework of Law and Administra- 
tion”, and in a review of the contemporary educational “set-up” shows 
where the 1944 Act has opened doors of opportunity for true Christian 
Education, and discusses the various types of school—voluntary, aided, 
controlled—from the point of view of their effectiveness for the task. 
Chapters III, IV and V take the three stages of education, primary, second- 
ary and post-secondary, and examines the problems and the opportunities 
of each. 

In Chapter III there is some discussion of the Agreed Syllabus. These 
are often criticized as being too ambitious, too academic for most young 
teachers, and while admitting that there may be some truth in this, Dr. 
Leeson suggests that the remedy lies not in watering down the content but 
rather in providing courses to help the teachers. Children in the primary 
school should learn the Ten Commandments, and that in the full original 
rather than in a shortened form, and above all the teaching of the content 
of the Bible should always go hand in hand with emphasis on the import- 
ance of church-going, on the importance of being a member of a wor- 
shipping community. This stress on the practical accompaniments of Bible 
knowledge, the morality of the Decalogue and the life of the Christian 
Church, lead on to the criticism which the Bishop makes of some Agreed 
Syllabuses: the “great omission of our time”, he calls it, “that we have 
come near forgetting the judgment of the righteous God on sin”. With 
this criticism Evangelicals will in general agree, though it may perhaps be 
claimed that all Syllabuses do not make this omission. The Bootle Sylla- 
bus, to which the Bishop’s footnotes make no allusion, has it well in mind. 
But how refreshing to read words like these: “To the great missionaries 
of the world, from John the Baptist to the late nineteenth century, the 
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need for redemption and the offer of it were central, cardinal—the Gospel 
would be meaningless without it, literally non-sense”. Finally, this chapter 
contains a warm-hearted tribute to the educative work of the Sunday 
Schools (pp. 50-51). 

The problems of the Secondary stage, which occupy Chapter IV, are 
more complex. There is the question of the relations of the three great 
secondary streams, Grammar, Technical and “Modern”, with the disparity 
of status—social at all events—between them. Many have hailed the com- 
prehensive school as the solution, and while deploring that this problem 
has “got confounded with party politics”, the Bishop says: “We can only 
wait for experience to show, and we must all of us be glad that the experi- 
ment is going to be tried, on a limited scale”. Then there is the problem 
of the supply of science teachers, due to competition from industry. In 
the Grammar Schools and the Independent Schools, there is, it is true, a 
certain definitely Christian tradition which the Modern Secondary Schools 
lack as yet, but on the other hand they have the pressing problem of 
specialization in the Sixth Form. Whereas fifty years ago the Sixth Form- 
ers specialized mainly in the classics and were interested in persons and 
ideas, nowadays they specialize chiefly in the Natural Sciences and concen- 
trate all their interest on matter. The solution, as Dr. Leeson saw it, lies 
in the quality of the teaching—the urgent need is for teachers who can 
make these highly specialized technicalities the instrument of a truly liberal 
education. 

The final chapter treats of “Christian Education in the Training Colleges, 
the Technical Colleges, the Universities and Beyond”. Like the rest of the 
book, this chapter contains much factual and statistical information, but 
here again the interest is in the children, though now they have become 
school-leavers: “we have now followed the boy and girl’ from their birth 
through their childhood ...” This is entirely characteristic of the book ; 
the wide experience of the educational system and the deep understanding 
of sound educational principles it reveals never conceal the Bishop’s prime 
interest in the child who is being educated rather than in the educational 
system as an end in itself. 

This book cannot fail to instruct and enlighten all who have a concern 
for Christian Education. It makes a broad and balanced survey of the 
whole field, and assesses the achievements and future developments result- 
ing from the 1944 Act. Few men can have had the same intimate know- 
ledge, for to his first-hand experience of educational administration and 
of the Public Schools, Bishop Leeson added a great knowledge of Church 
Primary Schools (especially in rural areas, to which he devotes an appen- 
dix), gained in the Sehools Council of the Church Assembly. Moreover, 
what he knew, he knew how to set forth with lucidity. 

Yet it is not this that remains in the mind as the outstanding impression 
on putting the book down ; it is rather the pastoral concern that the writer 
shows as a Christian in the schools as a needy field, and a field of oppor- 
tunity, for the exercise of the Christian Ministry. He writes always as an 
Anglican on problems facing the Church of England especially, and yet 
his Anglicanism is never exclusive. It has been a great disappointment 
that since 1944 so many books have been written on this topic where the 


1 Reviewer's italics. 
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Christianity has been of so vague and uncertain a type, but in the present 
volume (as in its predecessor, the Bampton Lectures) there is a truly 
biblical emphasis on Man’s failure and sin, and on 
That wonderful redemption, 
God’s remedy for sin. 

Dr. Stopford says in his Foreword: “In this book, written just before he 
was taken ill, he has given us the rich fruit of his thought and life. It is 
full of wisdom and knowledge—but, far more, it is alive with the love of 
human souls”, With this estimate few readers will disagree. 

The book is excellently produced and a pleasure to handle; only one 
minor misprint has been noticed. 
Birkenhead. LAURENCE E. PorTre 


VISIBLE SAINTS? 


Is this book Dr. Nuttall surveys the theory and practice of early English 

Congregationalism with special reference to the years 1640-1660, this 
being (roughly) the period of ascendancy under the Commonwealth. Dr. 
Nuttall’s knowledge of both highways and byways of seventeenth-century 
religious life in England is probably unrivalled, and his copious and de- 
tailed footnotes make this volume an indispensable guide to further stud- 
ents. Indeed, the Historical Introduction which occupies the first 42 pages 
of the book proper is little more than an unadorned recital of names, dates 
and places, heavy going, to say the least! But if the reader will constantly 
remind himself of the author’s words in the Foreword, “I offer only a 
study, not an encyclopaedia” (p. ix), his perseverance will be rewarded. 
my re of the book makes fascinating reading. 

e framework of the four main chapters which follow could hardly be 
bettered. The principles of separation, fellowship, freedom and fitness are 
successively examined, and the mass of material falls easily and naturally 
under these headings. Every aspect of thought and action is abundantly 
illustrated, and every conclusion is strongly supported by a great weight 
of carefully organized evidence. Included are surveys of how separation 
from the national church was preached, defended in theological controversy 
and actually carried out in various areas; how pastors were called and 
ordained, and what communion the Independent churches had with one 
another ; how the voluntary nature of church membership was taught 
and practised ; how the baptismal and Quaker difficulties were faced and 
under what circumstances excommunication was deemed necessary; how 
the visible saints were examined and distinguished and how this method 
clashed with the parochial system ; how current eschatological convictions 
(in particular the idea of the rule of the saints) determined much of the 
thinking of the early Congregationalists. The book ends with a short 
critical conclusion, though this does not present an exhaustive consideration 
of the value and contemporary relevance of the material of the previous 
chapters ; with proper modesty Dr. Nuttall writes that he does not consider 
this to be his task—his “main purpose .. . has been historical in the 
narrower sense” (p. vii). 

The men who figure in Visible Saints are by no means all of those we 


1 Visible Saints. The Congregational Way, 1640-1660. By Geoffrey F. 
Nuttall. (Blackwell, Oxford. 1957. xi, 178 pp. 25s.) 
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name Puritans (using the word in its non-denominational sense of all those 
who found in the exegesis of Calvin the most faithful apprehension of the 
Scriptural revelation), but they do comprise a large proportion of Puritan 
opinion, distinguished by their godliness and by their learning alike. Dr. 
Nuttall does not press the claims of Scripture, but the writers he quotes do 
so, and they do so in such a way that Evangelicals today, professing a like 
loyalty to the written Word, can find much food for thought, for these 
issues are by no means dead. If, for instance, the proposed new canons 
result in a number of Evangelical Churchmen leaving the Church of Eng- 
land, where will they go? How far, and on what grounds, is separation 
justified ? Does the New Testament intend to give a normative picture of 
Church order and discipline valid for all Christians in all ages ? It is not 
Dr. Nuttall’s aim to deal with the many answers to Independency by those 
of the Presbyterian or Episcopalian convictions, but how far are the latter 
also founded on Holy Scripture ? Does not separatism only breed more 
separatism ? Where shall we call a halt to this chain reaction? The 
Quakers hurled the same texts at the early Congregationalists as the latter 
had hurled at the Establishment ! Who is the parable of the tares meant 
for ? These and similar questions are bound to arise in the mind of any 
evangelical reader, and there can be little doubt that modern evangelical 
witness and discipline as well as ecumenical progress will benefit when we 
are in a position to answer them. A body of learned, influential and godly 
men, whose zeal and sober piety rank them with the very finest representa- 
tives of the Reformed and evangelical tradition, believed that they had the 
answers to these questions on the authority of Scripture. It is salutary 
that they should be faced again in this age which is witnessing a renewed 
surge of evangelical life and a renewed desire for the healing of many past 
separations and schisms. Apart from certain sections of Presbyterian and 
Baptist opinion and the (Plymouth) Brethren, the Protestant church pays 
little attention to these matters of church polity today. Thus Dr. Nuttall’s 
study of visible saints is more than simply an historical study. It is a 
reminder of an emphasis which has been to some extent lost and which 
evangelicals, whatever their denominational allegiance, should certainly 
reconsider today—the purity of the church of Jesus Christ. And there 
could, be no better guide to one side of the discussion than the men who 
speak so clearly in Visible Saints. 
Sheffield O. R. JOHNSTON. 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF CHRISTIAN JOURNALISM! 
| a this country one sometimes hears rather scathing criticisms passed on 
the naive or immature quality of evangelical periodicals published 
across the Atlantic. Any tendency to take these criticisms seriously can be 
squashed very simply by taking a look at some evangelical periodicals 
published on this side of the Atlantic! But whatever may be said about 
evangelical periodicals in general, there is nothing in this country that can 
surpass in responsible maturity certain American publications which ex- 
press the Reformed viewpoint, such as the Reformed Journal, Torch and 


‘Responsible Protestantism. Essays on the Christian's Role in a Secular 
Society. By Cecil De Boer, Professor of Philosophy, Calvin College, 1950- 
55. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids 3, Michigan. 1957. 
247 pp. $3.50) 
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Trumpet, and the (now, alas! defunct) Calvin Forum. The Calvin Forum 
was edited during the last stage of its career by Professor Cecil De Boer, 
and died with him. All but two of the twenty papers in the present 
volume were contributed by him to the Forum. The two others were 
published in the Reformed Journal. They have been edited for publication 
in this form by Dr. Henry Zylstra, who himself died suddenly about a 
year after his friend and former colleague. 


The subjects treated in these papers include St. Augustine and John 
Dewey, Catholic and Calvinistic Philosophy, America and World Peace, 


Evanston and Ecumenicity, Church and State in a Christian and in a 


Secularized Society, the Church and the Labor Union, Labor and Indus- 
trial Democracy, Christianity and the Race Problem, and Religion in Edu- 
cation versus Christian Education. They deserve to be as widely read in 
Europe as in America. Here is a man who knows what he is writing 
about, who has thought deeply and clearly on the contemporary predica- 
ment, and enables his readers to see the world of today sub specie aeterni- 
tatis. If he criticizes the colonialist and imperialist policies of European 
states, we cannot dismiss his criticisms with an easy retort such as one 
commonly employed before 1948 (“After all, our Indians are all alive’); 
these are not American criticisms but Christian criticisms, and many fea- 
tures of the American way of life are subjected to criticisms of the same 
kind. 


A paper on “Christian Conscience and World Crisis” shows a rare com- 
prehension of the heart of the problem, which is as acutely with us today 
as it was when De Boer wrote, two or three years ago. He concedes that 
“the only choice that seems to make sense just at present is that of follow- 
ing a persistent policy of peace by way of negotiations” (p. 143), while he 
sees quite clearly that “the argument for continued negotiations rests upon 
the hope that meanwhile ‘something may turn up’” (p. 142). But, so far 
as the contribution of the Christian conscience is concerned, “the politicians 
and generals of the West don’t need the advice of pamphleteering parsons 
who tinker with statecraft and economics. What they need and seem to 
need badly is intercession [in which, we may add, the politicians and 
generals of the East might well find mention too]. The Christian religion 
offers men a radical change, not a mere improvement upon “the wisdom 
of this world’” (p. 146). 

F.F.B. 


INSPIRATION AND CANONICITY? 


bees American publishing house of Zondervan deserves our warm com- 

mendation for having now launched three times competitions for 
Christian Text-books. Prof. Laird Harris is a worthy winner of the most 
recent contest. Belonging as he does to the fundamentalist wing of the 
American Presbyterians and having been educated at Westminster Semin- 
ary, he shows in this work all their respect for sound learning. 


1Jnspiration and Canonicity of the Bible: An Historical and Exegetical 
Study. By R. Laird Harris, Ph.D., Professor of Old Testament, Covenant 
College and Theological Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. (Zondervan Publishing 
House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 304 pp. $4.50.) 
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His book falls into three parts: somewhat over a third is devoted to 
Inspiration, about 70 pages to the Canon of the Old Testament, and the 
remainder to the Canon of the New. It is a downright work; the author 
knows both what he believes and why. Though inevitably it follows well- 
trodden paths, mostly Calvinistic, it is never mere repetition, and the 
author does not hesitate to reject generally accepted conservative views, 
where he thinks it necessary. The book has that clarity which is so neces- 
sary in a text-book, and to the many faced with the challenge of Modern- 
ism in the States it is likely to have real value. 


We question, however, whether it will have much popularity in Britain, 
or indeed anywhere outside the circles for which it was written. Now 
that here the dust of battle has had time to clear, we are able to see that 
the conflict over higher criticism that broke loose some three-quarters of a 
century ago was not simply one between faith and unbelief as Dr. Harris 
seems to think. Many found themselves in the “wrong” camp because 
those in the “right” camp either would not answer their legitimate 
problems, or because of the perversion of truth, which the conservative 
not infrequently presented instead of the truth. 


The author gives no indication that he is even aware of the questions 
about inspiration asked in all earnestness by many deeper thinkers among 
conservative students. He is fully justified in his protest against the per- 
verted picture of the best conservative theology on inspiration so often 
given by Liberals, but he fails to recognize that this perversion is all too 
often a reproduction of what has been met with in practice. In addition 
it is a great pity that he has forgotten that the strength of a chain is the 
strength of its weakest link. His strong and valid central argument on 
Inspiration has been sadly weakened by a number of weak and even 
invalid secondary arguments. 

His views on the Canon are in many ways far less acceptable. His 
rejection of the three-stage theory of the formation of the Old Testament 
Canon in favour of a two-stage theory is based partly on a misunder- 
standing of the normal moderate critical view, but also on an under- 
estimate of the Rabbinic evidence. The extraordinary Bibliography, which 
covers only the Dead Sea Scrolls, makes it impossible for the reviewer to 
be sure’ what works have been in fact drawn on, but it would seem that 
the author is largely ignorant of more recent work on early Rabbinic 
Judaism. This leads him to an unfortunate despising of the Pharisees 
and a consequent inability to appreciate evidence drawn from Rabbinic 
sources. His use of the evidence from Qumran is often lamentable, but 
no worse than that by many others who have less excuse. His need to 
make Solomon a prophet will for many readers be sufficient answer to 
his view that prophetic authorship was the ground for Canonicity in the 
Old Testament. 

The New Testament offers less scope for originality. Many of us, how- 
ever, will doubt that Luke-Acts and Hebrews can truly be called apostolic 
writings, even if they came to be regarded as such in the early Church. 
Similarly we will doubt that the New Testament authors knew they were 
writing Scripture, even though they knew they were writing with full 
authority. 

London. H. L. ELLison. 
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Nicholas Ridley: A Biography. By Jasper Godwin Ridley. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., London. 1957. 453 pp. 25s.) 
c is surprising to learn that this is the only modern biography of one of 
the most outstanding of the Reformation leaders, its sole predecessor 
having been published in 1763. But the author, a descendant of the great 
bishop, has made full requital for this neglect, and although by training 
a lawyer with political interests, has provided a work of careful research 
and of high historical value. The author is fully master of the sources 
to which he has gone back and, in his careful determination to take nothing 
for granted on second-hand information, has arrived at well-founded con- 
clusions of even the minutiae of the study, after careful checking, and 
determining the accuracy and reliability of his authorities. Each chapter 
is followed by references from the text to a wide range of source material 
which indicates the full documentation of the book. From his close yet 
easy familiarity with a wide range of background material, Mr. Ridley 
has filled in the background of the bishop’s life and has also lifted out of 
obscurity much of his native background in Tyneside, his Cambridge life, 
his influence in Parliament and in Royal affairs. The story of the book 
is not hampered, however, by any sense of pedantry but is most readable 
and compelling. It is certainly no partisan account but even with the 
author’s historical detachment, the last chapters warm to a stirring record 
of the circumstances of the martyrdom, all the more effective from the 
dispassionate tone of the book as a whole. There are occasions when one 
feels that this detachment exercises an interpretative influence of its own, 
when full force is given to the political pressures upon opinion while 
genuine conviction of a religious nature is hardly mentioned, or mentioned 
only in the suggestion that so far as the Reformers were concerned, 
because they were moving in the same direction as Henry VIII also found 
convenient, they may have had some considerable eye to the main chance. 
No doubt it is difficult to assess the full play of different motives in men 
under the close survey of a tyrannical government, especially when that 
government makes moves in support of a policy that would accord with 
action based on different considerations. Possibly the author’s own 
political and legal interests have led him to make the most of these con- 
trols and to play down the religious ones unless and until they stand out 
in virtue of costing their holder dear. Even so, Ridley stands out in inte- 
grity and in character in this careful re-appraisal. The book, with its 
wealth of incidental detail, contributes valuably to Reformation literature. 
It is completed by a very adequate bibliography apart from the notes after 
the chapters; and a good index. 


Durham. G. J. C. MARCHANT. 


The Doctrines of Grace. By T. T. Shields, D.D. (The Gospel Witness 
Press, 130 Gerrard St. East, Toronto 2. 1956. 208 pp. $2.50.) 

T was a welcome announcement that the Pastor and Office-Bearers of 

Jarvis Street Baptist Church, Toronto, had decided to issue a “Dr. T. T. 

Shields Memorial Library” consisting of ten volumes of Sermons and Lec- 
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tures by the late Pastor of Jarvis Street; for Dr. Shields had held that 
historic pastorate for forty-five years. And now that the first volume has 
appeared it has whetted the appetite for more. 


Dr. Shields, as even his sharpest critics would admit, was a man of no 
ordinary stature in the Christian Church. We remember him in the hey- 
day of his power in Toronto, some thirty years ago, carrying through a 
programme of work that would have sapped the strength of a giant— 
preaching and lecturing to great audiences in his Church, lecturing in the 
Toronto Baptist Seminary which he founded, editing The Gospel Witness, 
and travelling the length and breadth of Canada and the U.S.A., smiting 
Modernists of the Baptist communion (and any others that might come 
his way!) hip and thigh! The wonder was that with all his exertions he 
lived to become an octogenarian, and died in harness. 


But it was as an exponent of the doctrines of Grace that Dr. Shields 
excelled. He was a pulpiteer of fronk rank, combining massiveness of 
thought with lucidity of expression and felicity of presentation. This first 
volume of the Memorial Library is a good specimen of his work. The 
addresses, which are expositions of the fundamental doctrines of evan- 
gelical Christianity, are reproduced as they were delivered, which means 
that they retain the popular style of which Shields was such an acknow- 
ledged master. Illustrations are effectively used, and, not infrequently, a 
witticism is brought in, with devastating effect, to help with the demolition 
of the Modernist position. 

In the chapter on the Second Coming of Christ, Dr. Shields inclines to 
the pre-millennial view ; but an accompanying note from his successor, Dr. 
Slade, indicates that, latterly, he changed to the a-millennial position ; but’ 
in all his eschatological teaching, he avoids the forced interpretations and 
the extreme dogmatism of the dispensational schools. 

This is a book well worth having, and, as he reads, the reader will not 
be troubled by the lumpy terminology which is so common a blemish of 
theological publications. Nor will his eye be greatly offended by typo- 
graphical blemishes. The book is well printed and bound. A fruitful 
ministry to it! And may its successors soon appear! 


Edinburgh. G. N. M. COoL.ins. 


Through the Pentateuch Chapter by Chapter. By W. H. Griffith Thomas, 
D.D. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
1957. 191 pp. $3.00.) 


At toven the homecall came to Dr. Griffith Thomas as long ago as 

1924 his ministry continues and has been still further extended by 
this recent publication. The material contained in this book had been 
prepared for publication by the author as the first part of a series of Bible 
studies which were to have appeared under the title of “Through the 
Word”. The fact that he had got no further than the middle of the 
Book of Joshua when death laid its arrest upon his comsecrated pen neces- 
sitated the change to the title under which it now appears. 

Dr. Griffith Thomas was a Bible interpreter of rare ability who brought 
to his task not only the gifts of a true scholar but also the reverent spirit 
of a devout believer. The secret of his own competent grasp of the 
teaching of Holy Scripture is no doubt revealed in the introductory chapte 
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to this volume where he discusses The Study of the Bible; Great Principles 
and Fruitful Methods. To obtain spiritual profit as well as intellectual 
advancement from the Bible, he declares, calls for “a genuine and constant 
application of mind, heart, and conscience” to its teaching, for “Bible 
reading is not Bible study”. 

Each book of the Pentateuch is, in turn, outlined in a helpful intro- 
ductory chapter, and then the author proceeds to furnish a pithy com- 
mentary on each chapter, to summarize its message, and to suggest The 
Message for Meditation which each chapter provides. His method is most 
helpful, and preachers and teachers, as well as ordinary Bible students, 
will acknowledge themselves his debtors. 

The work has been prepared for the press by Mrs. E. H. Gillespie— 
Dr. Griffith Thomas's daughter—and the publishers have put the results 
of her labours into attractive permanent form. This volume of 191 pages 
is a worthy addition to the author's earlier works, and will prove equally 
helpful. 


Edinburgh. G. N. M. COoLLins. 


Bible Doctrine, Unit Il, Book I: A Work-book based on the Shorter 
Catechism of the Westminster Assembly. (The Committee on Christ- 
ian Education, The Orthodox Presbyterian Church, Room 728, 1505 
Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 1957. 214 pp. Pupil Manual, $1.50; 
Teacher Manual, $1.65.) | 
As the previous books in this series (reviewed in earlier issues of 
THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY) there is very much in this volume 
which is stimulating and valuable as an example of teaching method ; and 
it is most heartening to see such imaginative methods used in teaching the 
doctrine of the Westminster Shorter Catechism. (This volume covers the 
questions relating to the Ten Commandments.) It would be difficult to 
imagine a book that could possibly make the teacher’s task easier. 

Compared with the previous volumes, however, this book raises some 
doubts as to the suitability of a number of the comments and questions. 
Can pupils at the “Junior High” stage really decide satisfactorily about 
Margaret of Porete’s doctrine of love? Can they (or anyone else) be sure 

t Mrs. Jones is breaking the first Commandment when she worries 
about making ends meet? Can they pronounce upon the question of 
whether the Christian life is to be thought of as a “smooth growth in 
grace”, or full of ups and downs ? 

But if these things are beyond them, Junior Highs are well and truly 
warned against Seventh Day Adventists, Norman Vincent Peale, and the 
Scofield Bible! 

There is, however, a Supplementary Answer Book! The children will, 
therefore, get +l the right answers somehow, but this only strengthens our 
feeling that one of the chief dangers about this book and its method is 
that it will tend to produce a class of children who can give all the right 
answers parrot fashion without really understanding what is involved. A 
good method has been overdone. 


London. J. R. Hie. 
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Early Bible Illustrations. A Short Study based om some Fifteenth and 
‘Early Sixteenth Century Printed Texts. By James Strachan. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1957. viii, 170 pp. 18s. 6d.) 


M* Strachan’s interest in this subject was aroused when he was asked 

to find out the meaning of the woodcuts in a copy of the sixth 
edition of the Great Bible. He discovered the clue to most of them in a 
small octavo volume of Old Testament woodcuts by Hans Holbein, 
published in 1538, where each picture was provided with a Latin caption 
and a Biblical reference. But this led him on a further quest: were the 
woodcuts in the Great Bible degenerate copies of Holbein or was Holbein 
the improver of a traditional series of woodcuts? The former alternative 
was eliminated by the discovery of the same woodcuts in an Italian Bible 
published in 1490, seven years before Holbein’s birth. The woodcuts, in 
fact, had a European circulation, and since surprisingly little account of 
them seemed to exist Mr. Strachan set himself to trace their history from 
the earliest printed Bibles down to the Great Bible of Henry VIII. He 
has produced a fascinating and well-illustrated study of the subject. While 
it is usually easy to recognize Daniel in the lions’ den and the animals 
going in two by two, many of the themes illustrated became so garbled 
that their identification is difficult and problematical. The fearsome beast 
portrayed in the woodcuts numbered 58-61 may be, as is said, the dragon 
of Rev. 12, but from the setting one would have identified it with the 
dragon in the apocryphal narrative of Bel and the Dragon; perhaps the 
tradition has conflated the two. 

The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Colossians and to Philemon. An 
Introduction and Commentary by C. F. D. Moule, Fellow of Clare 
College; Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. (Cambridge University Press. 1957. xiii, 170 pp. 2lIs.) 
1S is a welcome volume both for its own sake and also because it is 
the first instalment of a new series of the Cambridge Greek Testament 

Commentary. The volumes in the old Cambridge Greek Testament repre- 

sented a high standard of theological scholarship, and the new series is 

not being launched with any idea of belittling its predecessor, but ‘it is 
hoped that it will meet a need today, produced as it is “in a more attractive 
format and written with contemporary trends in view and with the advan- 
tage of such new material as has come to light”. It is fitting that Pro- 
fessor Moule, as General Editor of the series, should be himself the author 
of the first volume to appear. The Greek text itself is not printed (this — 
arises doubtless from economic considerations, but is none the less regret- 
table); the volume comprises introduction, commentary, and an appendix 
of discursive notes. All Professor Moule’s scholarly qualities are in evi- 
dence here. He inclines to Rome as the place from which these two 
epistles were written, although he acknowledges that the case for Ephesus 

“is not to be lightly dismissed”. The commentary itself is uniformly help- 

ful: to take two crucial points of interpretation out of many, the phrase 

“firstborn of all creation” (Col. 1: 15) is taken to mean that Christ is 

“prior to and supreme over” all creation; and the sense of Col. 2: 15 

is conveyed by the translation, “Divesting himself of the rulers and 

On, 


on the cross”. 


; 
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Paul's Use of the Old Testament. By E. Earle Ellis, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Bible and Religion, Aurora College, Illinois. (Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh and London. 1957. xii, 204 pp 2lIs.) 


ppaermnone Ellis presented a sample of his studies in Paul's use of Old | 
Testament in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY for January-March, 1957. 
Here we have his complete published thesis. 

Four main subjects are dealt with: Paul and his Bible, Paul and Juda- 
_ ism, Paul and the Apostolic Church, and Pauline Exegesis. Here is a fine 
specimen of evangelical scholarship, evincing detailed acquaintance with 
the basic subject and with the literature which it has called forth, and 
outstanding ability in the organizing and interpreting of the subject-matter. 
The textual, exegetical and theological implications of Paul’s Old Testa- 
ment quotations and allusions are discussed. The influence of Paul's Old 
Testament study in the period of his rabbinical training is evaluated, to- 
gether with the extent of midrashic. methods of exegesis in his epistles; 
but it is emphasized that “his knowledge of Christ opened to him a New 
Way in which he found the true meaning of the Scriptures” and that his 
appreciation of this true meaning is significant for Pauline theology to a 
degree which “can hardly be over-estimated” (p. 149). The exegetical 
- material from Qumran is taken into Professor Ellis’s purview; some further 
material of first-class importance has come to light more recently which 
he was not able to take into account. His comparative examination of 
Qumran exegesis with Paul’s can be carried farther. The Introduction 
includes a thoughtful defence of the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles 
from the viewpoint of Professor Ellis’s studies. 


Elijah and Elisha. Expositions from the Book of Kings. By Ronald S. 
Wallace. (Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh and London. 1957. xv, 164 


pp. 16s.) 


M* Wallace has given us here a series of expositions of the outstanding 
incidents in the careers of the prophets Elijah and Elisha. There are 
eighteen studies in all. Questions of literary criticism are not di 
nor yet the credibility of the miraculous actions ascribed to the two pro- 
phets. One of the expositions is entitled “Three Miracles”, and deals 
with Elisha’s disinfection of the poisonous pottage, his multiplication of 
the twenty barley cakes, and his causing the iron axe-head to swim (2 
Kings 4: 38ff.; 6: 1ff.). Mr. Wallace mentions that some expositors, 
who are perfectly willing to accept Biblical miracles when they can see 
some point in their being performed, are uneasy about these because of 
their seeming pointlessness. His reply is to demonstrate that “each of 
these three miracles has real purpose’, that they show our Lord as still 
interested in the “mundane and apparently trivial things” of the “cook- 
house and storehouse”, and that they may be expounded “as typical of 
what Jesus Christ would do within His Church today”. And if he can 
deal thus with the lesser incidents, how well he brings out the Biblical 
message from the greater incidents—the hour of decision on Mount Car- 
mel, the denunciation of wickedness in Naboth’s vineyard, the assumption 
of Elijah, the cleansing of Naaman! Here is a preacher who knows that 
the Old Testament as well as the New records the revelation of the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and shows how to proclaim the 
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gospel from it. Professor James Barr, in a foreword, draws attention to 
the writer’s analogical principle of interpretation, which finds “a likeness 
of pattern in God’s act and men’s response at various times, but not an 
identity of content or situation”; and rightly adds that “these sermons 
should be a real stimulus to all who believe that the Old Testament has 
an essential place in Christian preaching”. 


Is there a Conflict between Genesis 1 and Natural Science? By N. H. 
Ridderbos, Professor of Old Testament, Free University of Amster- 
dam, Netherlands. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids 
3, Michigan. 1957. 88 pp. $1.50.) 


HEN this study appeared in Dutch in 1954, the reviewer in THE Evan- 
GELICAL QUARTERLY expressed the hope that someone would soon 
think of making it available in English. That hope has now been realized; 
an English version has been published as one of the Eerdmans series of 
Pathway Books. The author's interpretation of the narrative of Genesis 
1: 1-2: 4a is that it represents the creation as taking place in six ordinary 
days, with a seventh day of rest for the Creator; but this, he believes, 
is a pictorial framework which the sacred writer employs to set forth the 
truth that God is the Creator of all that is. There is thus no conflict 
between the Genesis narrative and the findings of natural science. On 
the literary-critical question he says: “it seems to me probable that Genesis 
1 and Genesis 2 were written by two different authors, or, to put it other- 
wise, derived from different centres of transmission. It is hard to believe 
that the same author should first write Genesis 1 and then Genesis 2. It 
will, however, certainly be necessary to emphasize strongly the unity of 
the book of Genesis. In the book as it has been handed down to us 
Genesis 2 forms the sequel to Genesis 1, and it must have been the intent 
of the editor that it be so read”. 


The Gospels: An Expanded Translation. By Kenneth S. Wuest. (Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids 3, Michigan. 1956. 320 pp. 
$3.50.) 


1s is the first instalment of a work which will cover the whole New 

Testament. Professor Wuest, who teaches Greek at the Moody Bible 
Institute in Chicago, is the author gf a number of grammatical and lexical 
studies, and he has applied their lessons in this English version. Unlike 
most paraphrasts of today, he is not concerned with the problem of com- 
munication, nor does he make it his business to conform to accepted canons 
of English style. His aim is rather to convey as accurately as possible in 
English the grammatical nuances of the original. The impression made is 
one of excessive overloading of the English, as, eg, in Mark 1: 1I4f., 
“And after John was put in prison, Jesus came into Galilee, making a 
public proclamation with that formality, gravity and authority which must 
be heeded and obeyed of the good news of God, and saying, The time has 
been fulfilled with the present result that the present moment is epochal 
in its significance, and the kingdom of God has drawn near and is immi- 
nent. Be having a change of mind regarding your former life, and be 
putting your faith in the good news”. The volume is published in this 
country by Messrs. Pickering and Inglis Ltd., at 21s. 
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Inspiration and Interpretation. Edited by John F. Walvoord, President, 


Dallas Theological Seminary. (Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1957. 280 pp. $4.50.) 


me volume presents a symposium to which ten evangelical scholars in 
U.S.A. have contributed; it is the third and most recent in the series 
of Evangelical Theological Society Publications. 

The essays deal with the views of Biblical inspiration or the principles 
of Biblical interpretation held by a number of representative figures 
throughout the Christian centuries, ranging from Irenaeus and Augustine 
among the Fathers, through Luther, Calvin and Wesley down to William 
Sanday, H. H. Rowley, Emil Brunner and Reinhold Niebuhr, with a con- 
cluding discussion of “Divine Revelation and the Bible” by Dr. Carl 
Henry. The quality of the work may be gauged by the names of some 
of the contributors: in addition to Dr. Henry, there are essays by Pro- 
fessors E. J. Carnell, Paul K. Jewett, David W. Kerr and George A. Turner, 
to name no more. The essay on “John Wesley as an Interpreter of Scrip- 
ture” by the last-named scholar should be of special interest to Reformed 
readers, just because it deals so ably with a Christian thinker who was not 
in the regular Reformed tradition. 


Biblical Criticism. By Wick Broomall, A.M., Th.M., Professor of Hebrew 
and Systematic Theology, Erskine Theological Seminary, Due West, 
South Carolina. (Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids 2, 
Michigan. 1957. 320 pp. $4.95.) 


Sige book has grown out of a course which the author gave for a 

number of years in Columbia Bible College, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. In its present form the work was awarded a prize in Zondervan’s 
first Christian Textbook Contest. 


Professor Broomall felt that there was need for a solid presentation of 
the conservative side of Biblical criticism. That there is a conservative 
side to Biblical criticism, both higher and lower, is not always recognized; 
it is rather a pity that Professor Broomall, who does recognize it, at the 
same time uses the expression “higher criticism” as if it were synonymous 
with unbelieving criticism. He does so, for example, in the title of Chapter 
V, “The Higher Critical Position Stated and Refuted”. But higher critic- 
ism consists in the study of the composition, authorship and date of docu- 
ments, and when Professor Broomall devotes Chapter VIII to a study of 
“The Book of Daniel in the Light of Criticism”, he gives us an example 
of higher criticism, although his conclusions on Daniel's composition, 
authorship and date are as thoroughly conservative as we should expect 
from a disciple of Robert Dick Wilson. The reviewer labours this point 
because Professor Broomall is a scholar, and scholars might be expected 
to show the rank and file of their fellow-believers an example in the 
accurate use of terms. But Professor Broomall supplies a positive re- 
joinder to that view of the Bible which is vitiated from the outset by 
naturalistic presuppositions, and a vigorous statement and defence of the 
thorough-going conservative position. 
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